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Motes of Recent Grposition. 


Since the*middle of last century, what we may for 
convenience term the ‘ orthodox’ Christology has 
had to defend itself as it had in the early centuries 
on two fronts. On the one hand it has been con- 
fronted with the position ‘the Christ of faith and 
experience is independent of the historical Jesus. 
Let criticism of the Gospel narratives do its worst, 
the Christ of faith is unaffected.’ On the other 
hand it has been faced with an almost contrary 
attack, which in varying forms and to varying 
degree adopts the slogan ‘ back to the historical 
Jesus,’ and holds that the Church’s theologizing 
about Trinities and Divinities from the time of 
St. Paul has been mistaken, and on the whole 
mischievous. 

The former position has been ably met as in a 
book recently reviewed in our columns—Mr. H. G. 
Wood’s ‘Christianity and the Nature of History.’ 
An admirable and suggestive criticism of the other 
view is contained in the July Hibbert Journal. It 
is by the Rev. R. A. Epwarps, Vicar of Wisborough 
Green, Sussex, and is entitled ‘The “ Peasant ”’ 
Theory of Jesus.’ 


‘ There is a way,’ says Mr. Epwarps, ‘ of regard- 
ing the historical Jesus that has become in recent 
years increasingly popular. It is to be found in 
important works such as Mr. Lionel Curtis’ “ Civitas 
Dei,” in universal histories such as that by Mr. H. 
G. Wells, in the works of Bernard Shaw, in the 
writings of the modern humanists, in serious theo- 
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logical works of a ‘‘ modernist ” tendency ; while 
it is reflected in the attitude adopted towards 
Christianity by the characters in almost countless 
novels.’ This attitude, in brief, may be summarized 
thus—Jesus the son of Joseph and Mary lived the 
normal life of a Galilean villager for some thirty 
years, although it may be granted that even in this 
period He was more aware than His contemporaries 
of His fellowship with God. From an early age, 
owing to the activities of the Zealots, He brooded 
about the position of the Jews in the Roman world. 
His mind, one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, 
that has yet appeared, saw that behind all political 
problems the essential point was how men behaved 
towards each other. He was convinced that men 
were sons of the same Father and therefore brethren 
who should behave as such. At the same time He 
came to perceive that the exclusive claims of 
Judaism were absurd, and that authoritarianism 
in religion was a negation of heavenly sonship. He 
set out to teach those ideas, His work was compli- 
cated by His power of working a few miracles of 
healing which, striking enough in His day, are 
not unfamiliar to modern doctors. He had no 
idea that He was Messiah, none of founding any 
enduring ‘ society.’ His whole object was to teach 
the brotherhood of men as sons of the Heavenly 
Father ; but the implications of this idea brought 
Him into conflict with the traditional elements 
among the Jerusalem leaders, who contrived His 
execution. That He survived death like other 
people, that some of His intimates thought they 
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had ‘ visions’ of Him may be conceded, but the 
stories of His resurrection, like those of His birth, 
are poetic imaginations. 


This view, Mr. Epwarps points out, has several 
attractive features. It is a plain, intelligible account 
which sets Jesus firmly in the real world of human 
history. He is a man of great capacity for religious 
thought, a man of very attractive personality and 
of the finest conceivable character. He is eminent, 
He is pre-eminent, although His eminence is of 
degree not of kind. 


It is obvious that this ‘ Jesus of history’ is 
strangely unlike the Christ of Christian faith. ‘It 
is almost impossible,’ remarks Mr. Epwarps, ‘to 
overstate the difference between them.’ We need 
mention only one of the aspects to which he calls 
attention— On the one side you have a teacher 
talking gently and wisely about men as brothers 
and God as their Father. On the other side you 
have a “ gospel ”’ about salvation from sin with the 
teacher as the Redeemer.’ 


How did the simple, intelligible ‘ peasant’ Jesus 
ever grow into the Divine Christ of the Creeds ? 
That is the problem, as Mr. Epwarps points out, 
and surely we must agree with his view that it is a 
problem of enormous difficulty. How was this vast 


change accomplished, and accomplished so success~' 


fully that it is a matter of extreme difficulty to 
find the ‘ peasant’ at all in any of the documents ? 


One difficulty lies in the time factor. There is 
not conceivably sufficient length of time for the 
growth of a ‘legend’ which was so unlike what many 
doubtless knew to be facts. We have to think not of 
the final form of our Gospels, which may perhaps 
be nearly sixty years later than the events narrated, 
but of St. Paul, who was quite certainly preaching 
the Christ of Faith within perhaps a dozen years 
of the Crucifixion. Is it thinkable that ‘an im- 
mensely elaborate legend’ grew in Paul’s lifetime, 
and would have been accepted ? 


Another difficulty which Mr. Epwarps finds 
“extremely interesting and suggestive’ is this— 
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how has no echo of any controversy belonging to 
the early stages of the growth of the legend reached 
us? The peasant was altered out of all recognition, 
yet so skilfully that the new character was presented 


as a consistent figure that has impressed itself as” 


authentic upon some of the most acute minds of 
later ages. ‘It is surely inconceivable, says Mr. 
Epwarps, ‘that-the Incarnation doctrine was 
accepted without dispute by all the very human 
and somewhat quarrelsome teachers and converts.’ 


Other difficulties there are inherent in the 
‘peasant’ theory—this, for example—on the 
peasant theory there is nothing that needs explain- 
ing about Jesus, nothing to prompt an apotheosis. 
‘The, disciples might be inclined to number their 
dead friend among the prophets, but what led to 
the rapid deification?’ Here an important re- 
minder is given us that no tendency to do anything 
of the kind had previously appeared in Judaism. 
Judaism has no Lives of the Prophets comparable 
with Christian Acta Sanctorum. 
‘should within a few years of His end have credited 
even a very noble-minded village carpenter with 
divine attributes, presents a problem that those 
who adopt the peasant theory have never faced 
with precision.’ 


Yet the major difficulty remains. Is it conceiv- 


able that the disciples composed, not simply a 
glorification of their friend’s story, but a religion 


that has meant literally salvation to millions since 
their time ? The peasant theory can be held only 
by people who have not adequately pondered the 
position which Jesus has in fact held in Christian 
theology, or, what is perhaps even more important, 
the position which He has held in Christian life. The 
devotion of Christians has been centred absolutely 
upon Him, not upon ‘ God’ or upon an ideal man, 
or upon the desire to lead a good life, or upon any- 
thing else whatever, but solely and directly upon 
Jesus as Lord and Saviour and Friend. This is 
not characteristic only of mystics. ‘It is the 
normal experience of normal Christians, and the 
motive that has prompted the normally character- 
istic missionary activity of Christians has not been 
to lead people to a “ good” life, or to improve their 
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social conditions, or even to bring about the “ king- 
dom of God,” but to bring to others the blessed 
experience of the fellowship of Jesus.’ 


By a curious and quite undesigned coincidence, 
in the same number of the Hibbert place is found 
_ for an interesting article by an always interesting 
writer, Mr. Claude G. Monteriore. It is entitled 
_* What a Jew thinks about Jesus.’ We refer to it 
because it strengthens the case against the human- 
istic view of Jesus. Mr. MonTEFIORE has great 
admiration for Jesus, but cannot go the whole 
length in admitting His perfection. Mr. MonrTe- 
FIORE’S particular criticism of Jesus is not very 
impressive—it is no more than this, that while 
heroic in death His life did not afford sufficient 
opportunity, or present sufficient occasion, for the 
evoking of heroism. We are not concerned with 
that particular, but with the general dilemma for 
the humanist which it suggests. It is this—you 
hold Jesus to be perfect or almost perfect in char- 
acter, but if He was just human, was He ‘ perfect’ ? 
What about His total lack of that humility in 
speaking of Himself which in all ordinary human 
characters is the very hall-mark of true greatness ? 
No, Jesus will not fit into a normal human frame. 


Canon F. R. Barry was so successful with his 
work on ‘ The Relevance of Christianity,’ in which 
he outlined the broad principles of the Christian 
ethic, that his endeavour to show the practical 
application of these principles in life is sure to 
command wide attention. The endeavour is made 
in a supplementary work entitled The Relevance of 
the Church (Nisbet ; 7s. 6d. net). 


The new work is not on so elaborate a scale as 
the former, nor is it so broad in its appeal. While 
it is tolerant and sympathetic in its ecclesiastical 
outlook, it starts and largely continues from within 
the faith and experience of the Anglican Com- 
munion, and it is actuated by the conviction that 
if Anglicanism fails the English-speaking world now, 
it is no other form of Christianity which will win 
its allegiance, but paganism. For our author regards 
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Anglicanism as endowed with unique opportunities, 
and even as the nucleus of a universal society 
transcending political and racial differences. 


A discussion of the Christian opportunity is 
followed by discussions of the Christian Churchman- 
ship, theology, worship, and morality befitting the 
new age. Canon Barry lays his finger on the 
religious pulse of our time, and may be regarded as 
a reliable interpreter of the central trends of pro- 
gressive religious thought and feeling. Perhaps 
he shows most independence, as he is likely to 
arrest his readers most, in the concluding discus- 
sion—to which we now turn—of ‘ The Fulfilment 
of the Church.’ 

In the first part of it the contrast of Worship 
and Work is examined. It is contended that the 
secular tasks of the world are integral elements 
in the life of the Church and involved in the service 
of its altars. ‘The family, the professions, and the 
Council chamber, the technical skill on which modern 
life depends, are not merely fields for experiment 
in which to test our loyalty to the Church. They 
are themselves the material of Churchmanship.’ 
‘ The essential task of the Christian is to serve the 
cause of Christ in his home and the work by which 
he earns his living, and thus to redeem into the 
Kingdom of God that given area of the world’s 
life.’ This is sound Evangelical doctrine. 


The second part of the discussion deals with 
Ministers and Ministry, and here the treatment 
is particularly fresh and suggestive. We are re- 
minded that it is the Church that makes the 
Ministry, and that if the Church is in the world 
to redeem it, the range of Ministry will extend far 
beyond the frontier of technically religious activi- 
ties. ‘It embraces all that a Christian can do, 
his work, his home life, his leisure, his investments, 
his expenditure, and his politics. All are to 
be made “ other-worldly ”—and offered, through 
Christ, to the Father. That is the priesthood of 
all believers.’ Sound Evangelical doctrine again. 


The Church commissions some of its members as 
‘ordained’ ministers—to the exercise of a special 
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function within the priesthood of the whole Body ; 
and the important thing about an ordained min- 
istry is that it should be appointed and commis- 
sioned by the authority of the whole Body. As 
the distinction between the Ministry in this sense 
and the inherent ministry of all Christians is one of 
function, so the importance of episcopal ministries, 
to those who care greatly for episcopacy, is that 
they symbolize in a unique way the given-ness 
of the Ministry to the members through the com- 
mission of the whole Body. 


Here Canon Barry attempts to re-present the 
case for so-called ‘voluntary’ clergy. It is stated 
in terms of Anglican precedent, but the principle 
would be equally applicable in the other Churches. 
Its least important aspect is in terms of an impro- 
vised expedient to remedy the shortage of ordained 
men, especially in the Dominions and in the Mission 
field. The suggestion is—and it is made not on 
the grounds of expediency, but of ultimate Christian 
and sacramental principle—that side by side with 
the whole-time Ministry the Church should confer 
ministerial commission on a limited number of its 
members, Christians of standing in their own group 
and accredited in their own professions. 


~ 


We cannot take space to show how the sugges- 
tion is worked out and defended in these pages. 
It is emphatically reiterated that what is really 
important about it is, not the alleviation which it 
might offer to the problem of staffing, but the 
exhibition it would help to make of the essential 
principle of the Christian Ministry, as potentially 
exercised by all the members of the Church. It is 
added that a representative priesthood which ex- 
cludes half mankind—that is, women—from its 
membership can claim to be representative only 
in a very peculiar theological sense. 


The third section of the discussion, the Body of 
Christ, emphasizes the thought that the Christian 
Church is not meant to be a society of like-minded 
persons akin to a club or a political party. It 
entails a much more exacting loyalty. For it is 
an adventure of gathering into unity all sorts and 
conditions of men and women. But it is through 
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no watery undenominationalism that this will be 
accomplished. It will be through an interdenomi- 
nationalism which, while cherishing that which is 
most distinctive in the inherited tradition, is not 
marred by sectarian self-sufficiency. The less the 
Church thinks about itself, and the greater its 
concern for the world’s life which it is its task to 
redeem, the more—will it fulfil its vocation. We 
have here not only sound Evangelical but also sound 
Catholic doctrine. 


We confess to a liking for a book on the Atone- 
ment in which the author frankly says that the solu- 
tion, of the problem of the Cross is more than he can 
give, and still more when he does not make this 
admission an excuse for serious thinking, but rather 
an incentive to tell us all he can. Such a book is 
that of the Right Rev. Henry St. George TuckER, 
D.D., Bishop of Virginia, which contains the Bishop 
Paddock Lectures, and is now published under the 
title Providence and the Atonement (Richmond | 
Press, Virginia, U.S.A. ; $1.37). The writer admits 
that we cannot explain how the death of Christ 
affects the transcendent significance of sin, but he 
spares no pains to grapple with a problem which, 
we believe, is being faced with a renewed interest 
to-day. 

Bishop TUCKER is not satisfied with theories 
which treat the Cross as no more than a revelation 
of a Father’s love, though he sees and rejoices in all 
that is true and wholesome in the revelation it 
supplies. He perceives the dangers which the 
advocate of the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God — 
does not always sufficiently recognize. ‘ There is,’ 
he says, ‘a persistent tendency, when we call God 
Father, to think of Him in terms of human father- 
hood, and when we call Him judge, to think of Him 
in terms of human judgeship.’ ‘ When we apply the 
human conception of fatherhood to God, there is a 
tendency to forget the father’s responsibility for the 
son’s moral character.’ No one who knows any- 
thing at all about modern theology can deny the 
truth of these observations, and it is refreshing to 
find a writer who takes them seriously. 
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Dr. TucKER is alive to the moral dangers which 
beset a doctrine which is no more than a proclama- 
tion of forgiveness, and his perception of these 
dangers has been quickened by his experiences on 
the Mission Field. This leads him to lay great 
emphasis upon the importance of the Church. In 


Japan he has known instances of men who were 


extraordinarily successful in producing an experi- 


' ence which he believes to have been one of true 


conversion, but who felt no particular responsibility 
for the continuous nurture of the new convert, nor 
for his close association with the organized Christian 
community. ‘As a result I found in my contacts 
with such converts that only too frequently their 
last state was worse than their first.’ ca 


The Bishop of Virginia, however, is far from 
thinking that the corporate life of the Church is in 
itself a sufficient safeguard. The doctrines of the 
Church are implicit in her life, but these doctrines 
call for discussion and defence, especially when 
current presentations leave the facts of experience 
half known and considered. 


The particular aspect from which the Bishop faces 
the doctrine of the Atonement is that of Providence, 
which he defines as ‘ God’s actual fulfilment of His 
purpose in the creation of man.’ Within the 
Christian conception of Providence the Atonement 
must be shown to have a natural and proper place. 
“The problem of Providence ’—and the phrase is 
suggestive— is, first, how to guide freedom without 
destroying it, and secondly, how to correct its 
mistakes without causing it to abdicate its responsi- 
bility... The former he calls ‘ moralisation’ ; the 
latter ‘redemption.’ The book makes an earnest 
endeavour to provide for both aspects of the Divine 
activity. Dr. Tucker will have nothing to do 
with theories which are not moral, but at the same 
time he seeks to meet the ethical problems which sin 
creates in a moral universe, and he does this by the 
doctrine of Christ’s representative sin-bearing. 


He recognizes himself that his argument owes 
much to the works of Moberly, Du Bose, and W. L. 
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Walker, and the signs of his debt are evident. ‘ Peni- 
tence, the condition of forgiveness,’ he says, ‘ means 
a turning of the will from sin as sinful to God as holy, 
but this is just what man’s will is incapable of doing.’ 
‘Christ is not simply a greater prophet, proclaiming 
God’s gracious offer of forgiveness. . . . Christ is 
Emmanuel, God with us, God offering His presence 
and His friendship to sinners in such a way that 
those who had lost the right and the capacity to 
commune with Him may approach Him, and 
through that contact develop at least a desire to 
return to the Father’s home.’ Perhaps as clearly 
as any sentences which might be selected these 
quotations give the characteristic notes of Dr. 
TUCKER’S exposition. All the way through the 
Atonement is brought into the closest touch with the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. ‘The Atonement is 
not a transaction entered into by two separate 
beings, the Father and the Son, to save man, but 
the work of redemption both has its origin in, and is 
carried to its completion by the whole Godhead.’ 


There are thoughts in these lectures which one 
would have been glad to see developed at greater 
length by the writer. Such a thought is the state- 
ment that Christ’s suffering was that which ‘ was 
due to the sins of those whom He loved, and whose 
salvation had been the purpose of His life.’ We do 
not think we are mistaken when we suggest that this 
is a theme on which we have a right to look for 
more from the pen of so able a writer. 


We add a quotation which shows how much 
thought is packed into this volume, and yet at the 
same time explains why, like Oliver, we ask for 
more. ‘In identification of Himself with them 
through love and sympathy He felt the shame and 
the awfulness of their sin as though it were His own. 
He knew full well what such sin deserves, and He 
accepted the Cross as representing the punishment 
which was its due,’ and here follows a phrase from 
W. L. Walker, ‘as an ‘“‘ acknowledgement on His 
part, of the reality of our sin before God.” ’ How is 
such a doctrine to be worked out? The direction 
in which the Bishop’s mind is moving is seen in his 
condemnation of easy solutions of the problem of 
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the Cross which ‘explain away’ its ‘ sacrificial 
significance ’ to such an extent that they ‘rob it of 
its spiritual power.’ 

‘ Sacrifice is self-limitation for the sake of another, 
or taking upon one’s self the responsibility that is 
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involved in another’s freedom.’ This is how the 
writer defines sacrifice. It is a singularly fresh and 
suggestive definition. It is more: it is the theme of 
the book we are all waiting for on the doctrine of 
the Atonement. 
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Some Outstanding Mem Testament Probleme, 
XI. The Trustworthiness of the Marcan Outline. 


By THE REVEREND F. B. Croce, M.A., B.D., READER IN NEW TESTAMENT LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE IN THE UNIVERSITY oF LONDON. 


A GENERATION ago it was taken as established that 
Mark’s was not only the earliest Gospel—as Lach- 
mann first suggested in 1835—but that in it we 
had an historical outline, which gave us an accurate 
chronological order of the ministry of Jesus and 
a lifelike representation of the facts. The most 
serious criticism of this judgment began with 
Wrede (Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, 
1gor), who did not attempt to deny the priority 
of Mark’s Gospel, but maintained that as in any 
sense an exact account of the history of Jesus 
Mark’s narrative had no claim to be regarded as 
trustworthy. It was the theology of the Church 
and his dogmatic conception of the Person-of Christ 
which dominated and shaped Mark’s story, accord- 
ing to Wrede. He composed a Gospel out of the 
traditional material not in accordance with the 
historical facts but with his own theological ideas : 
so that we have no right to base our conception 
of our Lord’s Messianic consciousness and claims 
on this earliest narrative we possess: nor are we 
justified in asserting that here we have an authentic 
account of His activity. We cannot even accept 
Mark’s as a trustworthy record of the reasons why 
the Jews rejected Jesus, and why their leaders 
plotted and brought about His death. Wellhausen 
in his Commentaries on the Gospels which began 
to appear in 1905 confirmed these negative con- 
clusions, stressing the distinction between the tradi- 
tion, which Mark inherited, and the interpretation, 
which was the Evangelist’s own contribution. The 
tradition was a number of isolated stories: what- 
ever of continuity or of historical development was 
found in the Gospel was Mark’s. The result is an 
artificial arrangement, which may tell us much about 
the faith of the Christian Church in the middle 


of the century, but nothing, that can be trusted, 
about the course of the ministry, much less about 
the inner consciousness of Jesus. 

From this issued a discussion on the Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus, the use by Jesus Himself of 
the title ‘Son of Man,’ and all that was involved 
—a discussion which Bultmann has described as 
utterly futile. And while the weak points of 
Wrede’s hypothesis about the Messianic secret have 
been exposed by many scholars, by Sanday and 
Peake among others, it has come none the less to 
be tacitly assumed to-day in many quarters that 
the Marcan outline is not trustworthy—a con- 
clusion which the exponents of Formgeschtchte 
have seemed to make doubly sure. 

The aim of this essay is to ask the question 


_ whether the attacks of Wrede and Wellhausen and 


their successors are as destructive of the trust- 
worthiness of the Marcan outline as many are 
assuming ; and whether we are driven of necessity 
to the pathetic conclusion of Professor R. H. Light- 
foot that the Gospels ‘ yield us little more than a 
whisper of His voice, we trace in them but the out- 
skirts of His ways’ (History and Interpretation in 
the Gospels, 1935). 

Since Lightfoot attaches so much importance to 
the assumptions of Wrede and Wellhausen, and so 
little to the criticisms of their views which have been 
offered, especially but not exclusively, by English 
scholars, it may not be amiss to emphasize afresh 
some of those criticisms. 

The education of the disciples in the under- 
standing of their Master was considered central in 
Mark’s Gospel. The turning-point in the Ministry 
is Peter’s confession at Cesarea Philippi. But the 
Messiahship. was known before. The demons 
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recognized Him. This is because the demons be- 
long to a supernatural world, and are endowed 
with more than human knowledge. Hence they 
recognize the Messiah when the eyes of men are 
blind. But the Messiahship is a secret, and the 
demons are forbidden to reveal it. It is taught as 
a secret to the disciples (444). When they do realize 
it, and confess it through the mouth of Peter, 
immediately the command not to tell any one is 
given. That Jesus is Messiah is then a secret which 
was not to be made known till after His resurrec- 
tion. This is the central theme of Mark’s Gospel ; 
but its difficulties and inconsistencies prove to 
Wrede that it is not historical but dogmatic. Even 
if the demons are forbidden to reveal it, His Messiah- 
ship could not remain unknown; there were the 
miraculous cures which Mark narrates, and the 
evidence which he emphasizes of the stir which they 
made. Mark’s theory that their hearts were super- 
naturally hardened, and so the disciples were pre- 
vented from grasping the fact of His personality 
does not adequately explain their astonishment at 
the fulfilment of the secret in the Resurrection. 
Wrede concludes that this Messianic secret is Mark’s 
explanation. Mark with the Early Church is con- 
vinced that Jesus was the Messiah. It was the 
Resurrection which led the Church thus to identify 
Him. No one ever thought of it in the days of His 
flesh. Mark reads it back into the earthly life, and 
so fills his-narrative with contradictions to make the 
tradition fit his own theory. 

But Wrede’s theory constructs more formidable 
difficulties than it solves. The belief that Jesus 
had risen from the dead, according to Wrede, was 
due to subjective experiences and was not a fact 
of history. With no valid reason for it, therefore, 
the belief arose, and to explain the belief (without 
which there would have been no Christian Ecclesia) 
the doctrine of the Messiahship was conceived. Is 
this more reasonable than to suppose that Jesus in 
His own lifetime was regarded as Messiah, and that 
this was ‘ not without His knowledge and approval ’ 
(Peake)? The Resurrection, however conceived, would 
do nothing except convince His followers that He 
was alive. It could not convince them that He was 
Messiah, unless it came as the crucial vindication 
of a Messiahship already ascribed to Him and 
accepted by Him and therefore the more certain. 
Can it be conceived that the earliest disciples 
jumped to the conclusion that their Master who had 
died an accursed death, who had been condemned 
by all the religious leaders (for whatever cause) was 
none other than the Messiah? ‘That, with over- 
whelming evidence against it, His disciples should 
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have recovered a faith in His Messiahship, which 
they held before His death, is itself amazing: but 
that after His accursed death such a faith should 
have been for the first time created is, we must 
surely say, a sheer impossibility’ (A. S. Peake, 
The Messiah and the Son of Man, 1924). 

If, then, His followers believed Him to be Messiah 
before the Crucifixion, was it with or without the 
knowledge and approval of Jesus Himself? It 
surely could not have been without His knowledge ; 
and if it had been without His approval, that is, 
if He had refused to accept their belief, the Cruci- 
fixion would have settled the matter for them and 
shattered their illusion, not created it. No other 
conclusion is left but that His disciples believed 
Him to be Messiah and He approved their belief. 

What, then, is to be made of Mark’s view of the 
Messianic secret? If we accept H. G. Wood’s 
dictum, ‘ The scientific historian could not trust as 
reliable an account of Jesus which did not show 
how men came to believe in Him,’ we cannot so 
dispose of the evidence, as Bultmann disposes of 
it, when he describes the narrative of the Tempta- 
tion (which is a clear witness to His Messianic 
vocation) as a legend; and the confession at 
Cesarea Philippi as a legendary Resurrection story 
dated back into the life of Jesus ; and the entry of 
Jesus into Jerusalem as a legendary colouring of a 
Messianic prophecy. This is not the approach of 
a scientific historian, but an illustration of critical 
caprice, which requires more credulity than almost 
any of the stories in the Gospels. The hypothesis 
that Jesus Himself was uncertain, and only after 
long mental struggle attained the conviction that 
He was Messiah, is hardly less at variance with the 
facts as they are told in the only sources which are 
available for us. We have to read between the lines 
an indecision and inward conflict, which is not 
justified, if we can put any trust in the Gospels as a 
record of the impression which His personality 
made on those who knew Him most intimately. 
Moreover, would such conflict not have been known, 
and if it was known, would not the Crucifixion have 
substantiated the doubts which His followers would 
have inherited, and would it not have blasted their 
hopes ? 

Assuming that the course of events must have an 
adequate explanation, is there an explanation so 
satisfactory as that He deliberately avoided the 
proclamation of Himself as Messiah in His ministry, 
because the connotation of the term had to be 
reinterpreted, or it would be so misunderstood 
that it would frustrate His mission? His followers 
had to learn of His ideals; had to form their 
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judgment of His aims and purposes ; had, in other 
words, to rethink their conception of the national 
hope, before they were ready to receive the truth 
that He was Messiah. This is surely a more probable 
interpretation of the story than that a company 
of men, whose hopes had been shattered by the 
devastating experience of the Crucifixion, should 
suddenly grasp the awe-inspiring significance of it 
all, and prove themselves men of supreme spiritual 
insight. 

We may acknowledge that Mark, sharing in the 
belief about His Person, which was the foundation 
of the Church, found it difficult to understand how 
men could not have recognized Him more clearly. 
Therefore he stresses the obtuseness of heart of the 
disciples, and the recognition by the demons, be- 
cause they possessed supernatural knowledge. For 
Mark the miracles were proof, and he cannot under- 
stand how men could not have seen them to be 
such. Therefore he calls attention to the fact that 
Jesus did not wish these miracles to be widely known ; 
and that may well have been true ; and yet Mark is 
aware that they became noised abroad. In the 
case of the leper in 1*4 it was natural that he should 
be given such a command, until he had received 
his health-certificate ; but in the story of Jairus’ 
daughter (54%) the command may be due rather 
to the Evangelist. The picture remains substantially 
true that Jesus did not assert Himself as Messiah 
before His disciples or the crowd; that He did 
indeed try to prevent an undue emphasis upon 
His wonders, and in some cases forbade them to be 
talked of ; but they could not be hidden. Mark 
may have misunderstood in particular instances, 
but his central theme that Jesus was Messiah 


(although hidden from the Galileans), and that a cul- . 


minating point in His ministry was the recognition 
of this fact by the disciples, is more worthy of 
belief than many of the theories which have been 
advanced to disprove it. 

If Jesus did not think of Himself as Messiah, how 
did He think of Himself? Has any satisfactory 
answer been given to that question? Is it not 
reasonable that born, as He was, in a nation, 
whose history had been one long hope of the coming 
of the great deliverer, and conscious, as He was, 
of an intimate communion with God, which others 
did not experience, is it not reasonable that He 
should have conceived Himself as the fulfilment 
of His nation’s hope? The gospel of the Early 
Church was ‘ Jesus is Messiah.’ The wonder of 
the assertion is only equalled by the wonder of 
the results therefrom. Was the Christian Church 
founded upon a dogma which was a fiction ? 
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These and similar points have been much more 
fully and competently advocated by others in books 
that should be familiar to all students of the New 
Testament, but it seems necessary in view of certain 
modern tendencies to reiterate conclusions, which 
are in danger of being ignored. : 

It is the thesis of the formgeschichiliche school that 
the Evangelists are ‘composers, and only to the 
smallest extent authors. They are principally 
collectors, vehicles-of tradition, editors. Before all 
else their labour consists in handing down, grouping 
and working over the material which has come to 
them. Therein also their religious presentation 
of the material comes to essential expression ’ 
(Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, Eng. tr., 1934). 
The material circulated first in isolated units : some 
of these were strung together in topical sequence, 
some for mnemonic purposes, and so on. So they 
are classified as apophthegms, miracle-stories, 
legends, etc. They have been shaped by the neces- 
sities of the Christian mission; many of them, 
according to Bultmann, are the creation of the 
community. But the whole framework of the 
Gospel as we read it is an ‘ editorial construction.’ 
This seems a confirmation of the views of Wrede 
and Wellhausen, that we may learn much from the 
Gospels about the theology of the Church, but 
little or nothing about the order of events in the 
ministry of Jesus: that we have no right from our 
records with any certainty to attempt the sketch 
of the outward course of the life of Jesus, or to 
determine what were the factors which led to His 
condemnation and death upon the Cross. Rawlin- 
son in his Commentary on Mark thinks it is 
‘intrinsically improbable’ that ‘anything like a 
chronological outline of our Lord’s ministry was 
preserved throughout a whole generation of oral 
tradition, by a Church which was not primarily 
interested in such matters.’ In this he is following 
Karl Ludwig Schmidt (Der Rahmen der Geschichte 
Jesu, 1919), who pictures Mark as arranging the 
isolated pericope in an order which is quite arbi- 
trary, with here and there a summary by which the 
Evangelist joins one string of anecdotes to another. 
Professor C. H. Dodd contributed to THe Expost- 
TorY TimEs in June 1932 a constructive criticism 
of Schmidt’s thesis. His criticisms and suggestions 
seem to the present writer more convincing than 
Professor Lightfoot is inclined to allow. Can we 
be quite so sure that no order of events was trans- 
mitted, and that whatever order we have is a mere 
artificial construction of the Evangelist ? Dibelius 
reminds us that Paul in 1 Co 151-8 and 1 Co 11% 
“obviously uses as technical terms the words zapa- 
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AapBdvew and wapadidovar, which are the equiva- 
lent for the official Jewish terms for the taking over 
and passing on of tradition.’ He quotes the sermons 
in Ac 2, 10, 13 as ‘ evidence, as far as it goes, for the 
oldest message. It shows an out-and-out interest 
in the Passion, and in the Easter story, with its 
attendant circumstances, but on the other hand 
it deals only incidentally with other data out of 
the life of Jesus.’ But those data are evidence 
for the existence of an outline or outlines of the 
public ministry of Jesus as forming a part of the 
earliest preaching, as belonging to the tradition 
which the Church ‘received.’ Ac 2 mentions the 
‘mighty works and wonders and signs, which God 
did by Jesus in the midst of you’ before He was 
“delivered up by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God’ and slain by the Jews—(Jesus) 
“whom God raised up.’ Ac to gives the outline— 
the preaching of John: the anointing of Jesus 
with the Holy Ghost : the beginning of the ministry 
in Galilee: the healing of those possessed by the 
devil: the things He did ‘ both in the country of 
the Jews and in Jerusalem’: His death ‘ ona tree’ 
and resurrection. Ac 13 gives a much fuller account 
of the Baptist’s ministry, and of the part which the 
rulers and Pilate played in His death. Both chap- 
ters give some details of the Resurrection appear- 
ances. If we may assume that we are here in touch 
with primitive tradition, we must allow that the 
Christian mission preaching was interested in the 
story as a whole, as well as in such anecdotes as 
would inspire faith or settle disputed points of 
Christian ethics, such as the attitude of the 
Master to Sabbath observance and other Jewish 
ordinances. 

The Marcan outline similarly begins with the 
preaching of the Baptist. Jesus’ first message is 
the announcement that the Kingdom of God is at 
hand. He thus takes His stand with the apocalyptic 
hopes of His nation. But we learn little of what 
He taught about the Kingdom, except in the 
parables about its growth. His ministry wins 
popular support, partly because of His works of 
healing. But the opposition of the religious leaders 
is aroused, particularly by His disregard of the 
Jewish customs of fasting and the Sabbath, and 
by His intercourse with publicans and _ sinners. 
The hostility of the Pharisees (3°) becomes from 
that time an important factor in the situation. 
Is there anything in this which is intrinsically 
improbable ? Bultmann insists that the ‘ earliest 
tradition had to do with unspecified questioners, 
whom the later narrators transformed into ill- 
disposed Scribes and Pharisees. Of course many 
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a polemical word of Jesus addressed to the Scribes 
and Pharisees may beentirely historical (Mk 12°8-4°), 
but the schematic representation, according to 
which the Scribes and Pharisees are from the out- 
set the sworn enemies of Jesus, is certainly un- 
historical.’ But while the Gospel from 3° to 876 
is largely a series of anecdotes without apparently 
much chronological sequence, yet there are sections 
which seem connected together naturally and not 
artificially, e.g. 49°-5*%—the Stilling of the Storm, 
the Gadarene Demoniac, the Healing of Jairus’ 
Daughter, in the middle of which comes the story 
of the Woman with an Issue of Blood ; and 6°2-5&— 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the Walking on 
the Sea, the Welcome of the Crowd bringing their 
sick at Gennesaret. There are pericope which 
appear to be disconnected, but the journeys and 
withdrawals, the silence about further preaching 
in the synagogue, except once at Nazareth in 6?, 
the hardening of the opposition in 7, and the men- 
tion of Herod in 6" all imply some hampering of 
His public work, some lack of freedom in His 
movements, which follow naturally if we accept 
(against Bultmann) as fact the enmity of the relig- 
ious authorities. At the end of the section we find 
Him going away from Galilee by Tyre and Sidon 
seeking seclusion from public notice. This phase 
cannot last: we expect development. Surely it 
is to be expected that as His vision of the inevit- 
ability of His rejection by His own people becomes 
clearer, there will be a turning-point, when the die 
is cast, and He goes deliberately to His death. 
Such a climax is related in 8278: when Peter, as the 
spokesman of the rest, acknowledges His Messiah- 
ship. Is there anything artificial, schematic in 
the way this section is dominated by the shadow 
of the Cross? His Messianic claim and _ its 
meaning is the main aspect of His teaching, 
and the narrative is no longer loosely knit but 
compact. 

In secret He passes through Galilee (9*°) and 
arrives in Judea, deliberately intending to challenge 
the authorities publicly—His own destiny quite 
clear before him (12!-!"). He makes a Messianic 
demonstration in the Triumphal Entry. There is 
no need to doubt that that took place, nor are we 
forced to the conclusion, though it may be true, 
that only afterwards did His followers remember 
that something of this kind had been foretold in 
Zec 9%. It is true that the authorities took no 
notice, and made no charge out of it at His trial, 
which is an argument in favour of the essential 
trustworthiness of the account of the trial. The 
symbolism of riding upon an ass, as Prince of Peace, 
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not as a warrior king who would wade through 
slaughter to a throne, was one which He chose 
deliberately to act. It was so much more in accord- 
ance with His conception of the Messiah than many 
others. But His enemies would not have under- 
stood it so, and probably many of His friends did 
not realize its full significance until afterwards. 
That He challenged the authorities is clear from 
His Cleansing the Temple (111°) and His answers 
to their questions (1127 121. 38), 


He is arrested and accused ; first, of blasphemy (‘1_ 


will destroy this temple,’ 14°°), a charge which broke 
down ; and, secondly, of claiming to be Messiah, 
‘Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed’ ? 
(14% 6), to which Jesus’ answer seems sufficient 
evidence to gain His condemnation. But the charge 
was called blasphemy (14), ‘Ye have heard the 
blasphemy: what think ye?’ says the High 
Priest. Two difficulties arise: the claim to be 
Messiah was not blasphemy, and if it had been, 
there seems evidence that the Jews had the authority 
to put to death by stoning. ‘If we ask why the 
Jewish authorities did not themselves deal with 
the matter, the truest answer is that we do not 
know,’ says Professor Lightfoot, who is inclined to 
accept Lietzmann’s suggestion that ‘the result of a 
religious legal trial in the case of Jesus would have 
been by no means certain.’ But from the handing 
over of the prisoner to Pilate it is clear that a 
political charge was preferred against Him. That 
is only to be explained by the Messianic claim. 
Mark may be inaccurate in making the High Priest 
describe this as blasphemy, but that the Jewish 
authorities recognized that the safer way to remove 


Jesus was to represent His Messianic claim as a. 


political crime seems to be Mark’s view, and to be 
most probably right. But it is said that the con- 
ception of the Messiahship as a secret is fundamental 
in Mark’s Gospel. Is it inconsistent (as Professor 
Lightfoot infers) that Mark should conceive of the 
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publicly acknowledged at His trial, and verified 
by the Resurrection ? 

That Mark’s is a complete account of the activity 
of Jesus, that He had never preached in Jerusalem 
or its environs until the last week, is not to be sup- 


posed. The criticism of Papias may imply as, 


much. No personal companion on His journeys kept 
a travel-diary. But memories were retentive and 
accurate: the memory of Peter, of Mark himself, 
and of others we do-not know. They remembered 
not merely anecdotes, but their setting and con- 
nexion, and not merely in the story of the last 
week, but in the Galilean ministry. 

The late Professor F. C. Burkitt confirms the 
view of Mark which is behind his two small but 
significant books, The Earliest Sources for the Life 
of Jesus, and Jesus Christ: An Historical Outline, 
in a review in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
April 1935—‘ The outline of Mark does not sound 
to mé'like the Gemeinde-theologie, the unconscious 
secretion of a community of believers. Nothing 
but a strong element of personal reminiscence 
could have produced it. And therefore I still hold 
to the belief that it embodies the private reminis- 
cences of Peter, supplemented for the last week 
by the reminiscences of the young Mark himself. 
They were both believers, “Christians”? of over 
thirty years’ standing. There is a good deal of 
idealization, of unhistorical embroidery, in the work, 
but the outline . . . seems to me to be derived 
from real memory of real events.’ Is it too much to 
hope that his judgment may prevent our scholars 
from being unduly depressed at the results of Form- 
geschichte? Perhaps his successor at Cambridge 
has not quite so much confidence as Professor 
Burkitt in the Marcan order, but Professor C. H. 
Dodd, too, in the article in Taz Exposirory TIMES 
already quoted, wrote: ‘There is good reason to 
believe that in broad lines the Marcan order does 
represent a genuine succession of events, within 


Messiahship as hidden from all but a few throughout which movement and development can be 
His ministry, then acted in the Triumphal Entry, traced.’ 
HIS peer rn 


Literature. 


THE EVANGELICAL FAITH. 


WE anticipate that much interest will be taken in 
the book Spirit and Truth (Lutterworth Press ; 6s. 
net), and this for several reasons. It is the latest, 


the fifth, volume of the ‘ Lutterworth Library,’ a 
series which has already highly commended itself 
to those who would follow the movement of the 
religious life on the Continent of Europe. It comes 
from the pen of Karl Heim, Professor of Theology 


—— 
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in Tiibingen, who, as Dr. Hugh Watt observes in 
the Introduction, stands alongside of Karl Barth 
as one of the two most significant religious figures 
in post-war Germany. It deals with ‘the nature 
of Evangelical Christianity,’ a subject of continuous 
_ discussion since the time of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and on which new points of view have emerged 
in recent years. And the translation is the work of 
Mr. Edgar P. Dickie, M.C., M.A., B.D., who was 
appointed a month or two ago to succeed the late 
Dr. Galloway in the Chair of Divinity at the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. 

The book, which was first published in German 
ten years ago, had its origin in an open lecture 
given by Karl Heim in Tiibingen. In it are reviewed 
the recurrent collisions of Protestantism with the 
increasing power of Catholicism, and an attempt is 
made to state the convictions held in common 
by Protestants everywhere. 

At the outset Heim considers the secret of the 
present-day influence of Romanism, and discovers 
it to consist in the hunger for objectivity, the long- 
ing for personal religious experience, the desire for 
liturgical form, and the universalism of religious 
outlook which are all characteristic of our time. 
Luther in his day experienced all these things 
profoundly, but just as he felt it needful to break 
free from Rome, so his successors in the German 
Evangelical Church feel it needful to keep them- 
selves free. 

Now as then, as Heim declares, Protestants are 
compelled to go behind all the churchly forms 
established by men to the community founded 
by Christ and the Apostles, in which the true wor- 
shippers of God worship Him, not in Jerusalem or 
Samaria, not in Lourdes or in Rome, not in this or 
that temple, but in spirit and in truth. Here is 
the first principle of Evangelical Christianity, the 
worship of God in spirit and in truth. 

We cannot find God through a state of ecstasy. 
We can find Him only in a spiritual act. And the 
Word of God is the creator of the spirit. Thus the 
Word plays the decisive part in the search after 
God. ‘The conviction that man can worship God 
only in spirit and through the appropriation of 
the Word, is characteristic of the attitude of all 
typical Protestants, however widely they may differ 
in Other matters. We find it in Luther as well as 
in Calvin and Cromwell. Even Lessing is in this 

respect a typical Protestant when he discards “ the 
hectic forms of worship” as sub-spiritual. With 
him also are Kant and Fichte, Bismarck, Benjamin 
Franklin, and the Dutch President Abraham 
Kuyper.’ 
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If reverence for the Word is a primary character- 
istic of Evangelicalism, Roman Catholicism differen- 
tiates itself from it at the outset through its spiritual 
indifference to the Word. The inmost nature of 
Roman Catholic piety is something which is quite 
divorced from the Word and the spiritual act of 
knowing, a formless ecstasy in which there is no 
longer vision nor voice nor imagination nor thought. 

But a deeper contrast between Protestantism 
and Romanism is to be found in the realm of 
practice, as distinguished from the realm of thought, 
Protestantism being in Karl Holl’s phrase ‘the 
religion of conscience,’ that is, the religion which 
finds the way to God by conscience alone, and not 
by experiences of an ethically indifferent Power 
or by esthetic impressions. We shall not, however, 
follow our author further in his exposition, but 
would commend his book for its balanced fairness, 
its reflective quality, and its richness in historical. 
instance. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE EPISTLES. 


The Rev. William Fairweather, D.D., has followed 
his well-known and valuable book on the ‘ Back- 
ground of the Gospels’ with another on The Back- 
ground of the Epistles (T. & T. Clark; 12s. net). 
The former work has been a standard authority 
for many years, and was the achievement of a real 
scholar. This new volume was needed, for, though 
there are many books on different subjects con- 
nected with the ‘background’ of the Apostolic 
Age, there are few that deal with that background 
as a whole. It includes the Greek thought-world, 
the Roman system of government, the Jewish 
administration and religion, Philo, the mystery 
religions, the historical development, the social 
life of the time—these at any rate. And these are 
all brought under review by Dr. Fairweather. His 
new book exhibits the same scholarly thoroughness 
as the older one, and it will be a great boon to all 
teachers of the New Testament, and generally to 
studious readers of it. 

There are one or two criticisms. The writer 
does not bring out clearly enough the main feature 
of Roman rule that is reflected over and over in 
the experience of the Apostles—the tolerance of 
Roman rule towards all creeds and all religions. 
Provided they were not disloyal and were not 
immoral, on these two conditions Rome extended 
her shield over all faiths, and Paul in particular 
was often in debt to Roman governors for such 
protection. This is one reason for his obvious 
admiration of the Roman system. Another point 
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on which we should have welcomed a fuller discus- 
sion is the pagan religion of the Apostolic Age. 
There was the popular mythology, very much alive 
in various regions; there was the philosophy 
which took its place among the educated ; there 
was the superstition that flourished in all sorts 
of forms; and there was the official worship of 
the emperor—all these left their traces in the 
Epistles as well as in Acts. Finally, we venture 
to doubt whether the very full discussion of Apos- 
tolic theology can fairly be included in the ‘ back- 
ground’ of the Apostolic letters. 

Let us be thankful, however, for what we have 
got. Dr. Fairweather has dealt with his material 
under four heads—the historical background, the 
literary background, the religious background, and 
the doctrinal background. Our only material 
objection to the inclusion of the fourth part is that 
the writer would have had more room for the 
further treatment of the other sections if the 
doctrinal section had been left out. And as we have 
indicated, some matters in these other parts are 
susceptible to clearer and more developed exposi- 
tion. The book as a whole, however, is a sound 
piece of work, and will supply a ‘ felt want.’ 


In 1909 Dr. Dyson Hague wrote a short life of 
Wycliffe. Since then he has lived with Wycliffe, 
mastering everything that has been written upon the 
reformer and his times, and now he has produced a 
larger and fuller volume on his beloved hero—The 


Life and Work of John Wycliffe (Church Book Room ;, 


3s. 6d. net). What Dr. Hague does not know about 
Wycliffe must be of very small account. But it 
is not only knowledge that informs this book. It 
is inspired by an intense devotion to the principles 
for which Wycliffe lived. ‘If I have been able, 
in the writing of this new edition of Wycliffe, to 
stir any one to stand up for Christ and the Truth,’ 
so he expresses his aim and hope. And the book 
is so sound, so well-informed, so loyal to Reforma- 
tion truth and to Bible truth, that his aim and 
hope will be fulfilled in those who read it. This 
small volume may well remain for long the standard 
authority, on a small scale, for the life and age of 
the great Protestant. 


If we except well-known people like Dr. Coffin 
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and Dr. Fosdick, we do not get many examples of 

American pulpit oratory. It is therefore interest- 

ing to read a collection of sermons, Hearing the 

Unheard, by a preacher who apparently wields a~ 
considerable influence on the other side, the Rev. 

M. S. Rice (Harper ; 3s. 6d. net). These are pleasant. 
discourses, evangelical, racy, well (almost too well) 

illustrated, and always interesting. The titles are 

‘snappy ’—‘ Listen,’ ‘ Get out of my Way,’ ‘ Christ’s 

Etiquette,’ ‘ Unforgotten Fleshpots ’—but the ser- 

mons themselves are not ‘snappy.’ There is good, 

solid stuff in them, though the turn of phrase is 

often quaint. ‘My mother, who is now keeping 

company with a mortal body in the ninety-fifth 

year of such limitation, presumably means that 

the old lady is ninety-four years of age. The 

preacher, however, must be allowed his little 

mannerisms. 


That the problem of over-churched communities 
can be solved by federation is the contention of Unit- 
ing for Larger Service, by the Rev. John W. Hoyt, 
Jr., B.S., M.A., B.D. (Putnam’s ; $2.00). The book 
is aneminently practical one. It points out the evils 
of over-churching. It sketches schemes of federa- 
tion, and shows how they work in actual experience. 
It gives detailed ‘articles of federation.’ It even 
furnishes an order of service for federated worship. 
The sub-divisions of American Christianity make 
federation an urgent business in many cases. (One 
instance is given where a community of four thous- 
and five hundred people had eighteen churches to 
choose from!) But even on this side the idea of 
federation has possibilities which are worthy of 
attention. 

Devotional commentaries are not over common. 
They might, with great advantage, be more num- 
erous, for after all most people read their Bible for 
help and inspiration. So that a really devout exposi- 
tion like Sons of God: A Devotional Commentary 
on the Fourth Gospel, by the Rev. W. E. Lutyens, 
Canon Emeritus of Rochester (S.P.C.K.; 5s. net), 
is very welcome. It would be out of place to criti- 
cise a book like this. It passes by all questions of 
authorship, date, historicity, in order to concentrate 
on the spiritual content of St. John’s Gospel. And, 
read in the right spirit, it will be a gracious and help- 
ful companion. This is just the kind of book that 
will give to busy people what they look for in their 
daily Bible reading. 
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Modern Depchofoay: Friend or Foe? 


By THE REVEREND C. E. Wacer, B.A., Rector or LitTLE GADDESDEN. 


_ For every period of Christian thought and life, one 


of the important tasks of the pastor and teacher is 
to keep his own mind in such a condition of trustful 
openness that he may act as mediator between the 
two methods or attempts at something we may call 
reaching reality. There is the way of science, in- 
cluding that bird’s-eye view of the scientific field 
as a whole which leads to philosophy, and there is 
the way of religion. The religious thinker, up to 
fairly recent times, has done useful and permanent 
work as mediator between, e.g., the science of lit- 
erary and historical criticism and the experiences of 
religious people. Such titles as ‘ Modern Science 
and the Bible’ are as frequent as leaves on a June 
tree, in the still accumulating mass of theological 
pamphlets, and our Church members are now on 
the whole familiar with ‘the modern approach to 
Genesis’; less familiar with results of Synoptic 
criticism, and largely unaware of the importance of 
generally accepted views on the Fourth Gospel, 
which means that there is ample room for more of 
that mediating work in the Biblical field. 

But a new science has come rapidly though 
steadily to the front during the last quarter of a 
century, and in that field the work of mediation 
has so far been taken in hand tentatively and on 
the whole timidly. It is the science (and the art) 
of modern psychology, and its theories and dis- 
coveries touch religion more closely, and, if the 
religion is false, more destructively, than any science 
hitherto. It touches it closely because it seems to 
aim so largely at the same object; as ‘ Religion.’ 
What is that object ? 

We should agree, with a little demur from some 
quarter perhaps, that religion aims at producing 
the best possible human lives, and its method is by 
helping man to know the Divine purpose for him- 
self, and so to unite himself to that purpose—to 
be ‘at one with God.’ That in summary. In 
more. detail it will need the knowledge of God and 
His character, the strength or ‘ grace’ to enable 
man to be at one with God in every human activity, 
and since hindrances to that oneness exist in man, 


he needs self-knowledge—with its acceptance of the 


existence of these hindrances, combined with real 
effort to remove them. In short, man needs ‘ self- 
examination, confession of sins, and amendment 
of life.’ 


Thus, from the standpoint of religion, we should 
say that a human being, when functioning perfectly , 
can love God and his neighbour as they ought to 
be loved. These are so bound together that St. 
John could even call that love of neighbour ‘ God.’ 

So we might again sum up by saying that religion 
aims at producing the best possible human beings 
who cannot be at their best unless they are in that 
right relationship with God and with each other. 

Now what does modern psychology aim at P— 
and we must note the description ‘modern ’—for 
the psychology that we remember in examination 
days long since was a very different subject, being 
academic almost entirely. We must reply, psychol- 
ogy on its practical side aims at producing the best 
possible human beings. Its methods? By teaching 
and enabling them to be rid of the hindrances 
that exist within them, hindrances to that perfect 
functioning of the human mind, including the 
‘affections’ and the ‘ will.’ That is to say, psychol- 
ogy wants to make us as human as possible and 
as happy as possible. 

Now these hindrances are partly like those which 
we enumerated as being dealt with by religion, but 
also, and more largely, they are hindrances that lie 
more deeply in the mind, so that psychological 
‘self-examination, confession, and amendment’ 
must go deeper than any which religion usually 
undertakes. 

Again, what religion calls ‘ sins,’ psychology more 
often classes as symptoms. Both, however, agree 
that what makes or mars human character is true 
or false motive, and the self-examination must go 
down within us to the discovery of motives which 
are exceedingly and constantly active though (or 
rather because) they are repressed. 

So confession, for psychology, is that most im- 
portant and most difficult of all confessions—that 
which we make to ourselves ; an acceptance of the 
real state of things within, made not only by the 
rational but by the feeling part of the mind, ‘I see 
that I feel, I want, I desire, so and so, and that is 
what prevents my life from being right and useful 
and happy, because I see (feel) that such desires 
are unworthy of an adult human being.’ 

Again, psychology believes that human nature 
fully developed is capable of far better functioning 
than is seen in the majority of human beings ; it 
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is then based on faith in the essential goodness of 
man, though recognizing how many faults impair 
that goodness, how many infantile desires remain 
within. All that is really human can be only ‘ good’ 
(the word raises many difficulties of definition), 
and the successful functioning of the human being 
in body and mind must be based upon the har- 
monious expression of all the human instincts— 
expression either along normal and natural channels, 
or along the channel of some kind of sublimation. 
Among these instincts is that of the social or ‘ herd’ 
instinct, which, when expressed in adult human 
life, turns out to be so much akin to the ‘ love of 
neighbour ’ demanded by religion that we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that the one has developed 
out of the other. No one would be psychologically 
‘cured’ who was not expressing that instinct in 
harmony with the other instincts. No one is ex- 
pressing the mind of Christ who is not happily 
loving his neighbour as himself. So psychology 
aims at producing a perfectly ‘ social’ or perfectly 
‘loving’ human being, and love accepts instead of 
rejecting. 

But does psychology teach anything, as religion 
does, about that First Commandment, ‘ thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God’? Not directly. It deals 
not with God but with man. Yet indirectly it 
helps towards an increasingly purer or truer con- 
ception of God, because it shows us how primitive 
ideas of God, whether existing in primitive times, or 
whether still lingering in religious minds now, are 
produced by those immature infantile “desires and 
motives. Beyond that it cannot go. It is both a 
science and an art; the science and art of human 
conduct, and therefore it has something to say 
about all human conduct, and so about ‘ religious’ 
conduct. There is thus a ‘ psychology of religion ’ 
just as there is a psychology of art, of education, 
of politics, and so on. But there are not two sorts 
of psychology, one religious and the other non- 
religious, any more than there are two sorts of 
chemistry, one religious and the other non-religious. 
If a religious man studies chemistry he will find 
that in some way or other it will affect his religion, 
and if he studies psychology he will find that in 
many more ways than with chemistry it will affect 
his religion. 

Some of us whose work in life is that of the 
pastor and teacher will do well, therefore, to equip 
ourselves as mediators in this matter. Here is a 
quotation, not too long for its purpose, from a 
usefully provocative book by a busy professional 
psychologist : 

‘Now I want to reconsider the story of David 
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and Goliath. David was obviously in an anxiety 
situation. He was in a state of fearful anticipation. 
So let us imagine two different Davids, the one 
who held his own, accepted reality and bided his 
time, and that other David (with whom we are more 
familiar in ourselves and other people), who found 
cause to reject his appointment with Goliath be- 
cause he was afraid to face him. Let us suppose | 
that David has an appointment with Goliath at 
10.30 to-morrow merning. Our first David accepts 
it, although he does not like the prospect: he is 
not at all sure what is going to happen, but he really 
does accept it. He has seen things through before 
and he has never felt ‘“‘ I cannot bear it,” so he is 
prepared to face up to this situation. He sits down 
and eats a hearty supper; he accepts that, too. 
He goes to bed at the ordinary time, sleeping inno- 
cently on his pillow (sleep is a great example of 
acceptance). He eats a good breakfast in the 
morning, being very glad to do so because he fears 
it may be his last, and he is there to meet Goliath 
at the appointed place and time. We will return 
to him in a minute. 

‘But now let us think of the other David, who 
is an ‘“‘escapologist.”” In our own minds we know 
just what he is doing. What is his appetite like ? 
Rotten. When he goes to bed, what is his sleep 
like ? Rotten. He feels that the whole show is rotten, 
and that he just cannot bear it. In the morning 
perhaps he wakes up feeling ill, and that may help 
him to explain his absence at the appointed time. 
If he is not ill enough for that to be an explanation, 
his appetite for his breakfast is rotten, too. Perhaps 
he misses his train, but as he has so far been rejecting 
Goliath ever since the moment he heard the bad 
news, it is not likely that he will be there for his 
appointment. 

‘However, we meet him going down the road, 
and what is this rejecting David like? He is a most 
bumptious little fellow. He sees a friend who 
fortunately is smaller than he is, and in one way 
or another he is very unpleasant to him. He is 
very much like an immature edition of Goliath 
himself! It is curious that although he has been 
running away from Goliath, yet he seems himself 
to be a pocket edition of Goliath, and meanwhile 
he is doing his Goliath stuff on anybody smaller 
than himself whom he may meet. But that is 
always the way with these people. If you run 
away from Goliath you will notice a most curious 
tendency to assume that you are Goliath, which 
is, in fact, your method of running away from it. 

‘Furthermore, poor little David, who is running 
down the by-paths and side-roads as hard as he 
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can to get away from Goliath, being so bumptious 

because he was afraid of being bumped off himself, 

is anticipating that he will meet Goliath round every 
corner. There is not one Goliath any longer; but 
this time there are thousands, and he is surrounded 

_ by Goliaths! Everybody whom he meets on the 

road is Goliath. He feels that they all want to be 

Goliaths to him, and so in self-defence he feels he 

“ ought ” to be a super-Goliath to them. Really, 

as a method of conducting his business this has 

not turned out to be as good as he expected. 

Running away has merely amplified the problem a 

thousand times; and this method is not a good 

solution at all, unless you can convince both your- 
self and every one you have to meet that you really 

_ are Goliath in person. But that in itself is a great 

strain.’ } 

Now that could be called a most useful ‘ medita- 
tion’ on the parable of David and Goliath, but not 
what we should usually call a religious meditation ; 
it puts things in a different way. How might ‘ re- 
ligion’ put it? Perhaps in some such way as this: 

“I want to do the will of God always, but His 
will is not my individual will, so I must conform 
my will to His in every matter. Sometimes this 
seems desperately hard. I am then tempted to 
run away from the task He sets before me, or from 
the discomfort He wishes me to endure rather than 
escape by flight. Yet, although the way is hard, I 
do not rely on my own merely human strength, for 
grace is promised to those who sincerely ask God 
for it. So then the harder the task, the greater the 
need of grace ; and the greater the need, the more 
must I ask. I must indeed be a man of prayer if 
I am to be conformed to the will of God,’ and so on. 

Now the modern psychologist, like the writer of 
the book from which the long quotation was made, 
would (if he were asked) stop at point after point 

of that ‘ religious’ statement and question it. 

_ ‘When you speak of “the will of God” in that 
sense, what do you mean by “‘ God” ?’ and grad- 
ually the religious ‘ patient’ would learn from 
within himself how considerable a part of his 
picture of God came from unconscious ‘ father- 
imago’ reactions ; in short, how large a part was 
due to projection. If he were theologically trained 
he would connect that discovery with his studies in 
the growth of the idea of God from primitive religion 
onwards. He might see how the Old Testament 

concept of Jahweh, filled as it is with projection 
of father-imago phantasies, yet lived on in New 

1 The book quoted is Morality and Reality : An Essay 
on the Law of Life, by E. Graham. Howe, M.B., B.S., 
D.P.M. 
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Testament concepts, although some trenchant 
sayings of Christ (eg. ‘The kingdom of God is 
within you’), and very much of the Johannine 
doctrine of the Spirit, should have set Christian 
thought far more directly upon the road to that 
idea of Divine immanence with which the psychol- 
ogist can have no quarrel. He would then take up 
the idea of ‘grace’ and ‘ prayer for grace,’ and 
probably ask why if ‘God’ is always at work 
within, man asks for something other than that, 
from a God who is ‘ outside’ and transcendent, and 
at that point our religious ‘ patient’ would no 
doubt begin to be troubled and wonder how far he 
was going. If he bravely persisted, he and the 
psychologist would later on find much agreement 
between themselves in the thought that man’s 
“ business’ with God was essentially with that 
Spirit, creative and renewing, which so far as it 
exists in man, is not some substance other than 
and alien from man, but zs man’s ‘true self.’ At 
this point many other questions and objections and 
reproaches come tumbling upon him from different 
quarters: ‘ This is mere Immanentism and it has 
been condemned by the highest authority’; ‘ This 
is nothing more than sheer humanism, and human- 
ism is destroying religion’; ‘ All this is dangerous.’ 

Yes, it is dangerous enough, but dangerous to 
what ? The strong man fully armed, when reports 
were brought in of the threatening aspect of a 
certain ‘stronger than he,’ no doubt realized that 
this unknown warrior was a dangerous fellow. So 
doctors are (we hope) dangerous to disease, and 
truth to falsehood. 

As we look back on the slowly moving history of 
religion and observe how often what has been for 
long years accepted as true has had to give way and 
disappear into the interesting lumber-room of super- 
stition before the quiet persistence of truth (which 
is not the less true for being new, or rather newly 
discovered), are we so sure that our fears for the 
safety of religion have nothing in them of infantile 
desire for personal protection, or have no possibility 
of confusion with a desire to save something whose 
claim to be eternally true has very little foundation ? 
If religion is based on reality, then it need have no 
fear of any attack by psychology. [If religion still 
clings to a little, or possibly to much, that has 
no basis of reality, then it must suffer, as it has 
constantly suffered, the purifying process of this 
further application of truth. Not that modern 
psychology has any claim to infallibility, or any 
uncontrovertible body of accepted dogmas. Yet 
we have no doubt that science, including this new 
science of psychology, steadily consolidates the 
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truths it discovers ; these make their way inevitably 
into the field of religion—of religious beliefs and 
practices—and what is true in religion will remain 
true; it cannot be harmed by what is true in 
psychology, and truth can have but one source for 
the religious man whose attitude to it is not one of 
fear, but of friendliness and faith. 

Prophets and preachers, and teachers and healers 
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—men and women who have gained such freedom 
from fear—are needed in both camps, for both are 
ultimately aiming at reality. Are there not many 
possibilities of joint action, and through this of a 
renewed life for that religion which claims not so 
much an impregnable institution for its fortress, as. 
an ever-present spirit for its faith, the spirit of truth 
which was, and is, the spirit of Christ ? 


Recent Wiblical Archaeology. 


By THE REVEREND J. W. Jack, D.D., GLENFARG, PERTHSHIRE. 


Excavators have unearthed at Tell el-Amarna 
another letter of rather a curious nature, from the 
Pharaoh Amenophis 11. (¢c. 1419-1383 B.C.) to 
Milki-ili (or ‘ Malchiel’), king of Gezer, and the 
communication must be added to the three hundred 
and fifty-eight tablets published by Knudtzon, the 
six Louvre ones published by M. Thureau-Dangin, 
and the two (edited by Pere Scheil) in the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York. In this letter the 
Pharaoh announces to his vassal Milki-ili that he is 
sending him silver, gold, clothing, ebony (?) seats, 
and all kinds of precious stones, together with forty 
shekels of silver for the purpose of obtaining forty 
‘comely ’ women for his harem. It is evident that 
all these presents and this large amount of money 
(probably forty shekels per woman) were not 
destined to recompense the zeal of Milki-ili, who 
must have been only too gratified to serve his 
Egyptian master. There can be little doubt that 
the presents were intended for the women them- 
selves, and were thus identical with what was called 
the ‘ mattan’ in Israel (iM ; cf. Gn 24°), while the 
shekels were the purchase-price to be paid as com- 
pensation to the women’s parents or relatives, 
being the same as the ‘ médhar’ (171) mentioned 
in Gn 34!7, 1 S 18%, Dt 227° (fifty shekels in this 
last case). One has only to remember how 
Shechem, being anxious to marry Dinah, daughter 
of Jacob, offered the customary gift to her and the 
purchase-price to Jacob and his sons: ‘Ask me 
never so much modhar and mattan, and I will give 
according as ye shall say unto me’ (Gn 34). It 
is interesting to note that this marriage custom was 
in existence in Canaan as far back as the reign of 
Amenophis 11., before the Israelite entry under 


Joshua, and must therefore have been of ancient 
Semitic, or perhaps Hurrian, origin. The méhar 
did not necessarily consist of money in all cases— 
it might take the form of personal labour (Gn 29” 27) 
or of military service (Jos 151°, 1 S 17°, etc.). 

It has been known since at least 1927-28, when 
Dr. J. W. Crowfoot excavated Ophel (the south- 
eastern ridge of Jerusalem), that the ancient Jebusite 
city, which David captured and which he made his 
capital (2 S 5°), occupied the rather limited plateau 
on this ridge, z.e. it lay between the Valley of the 
Kidron on the east and the old Tyropceon Valley 
(now filled up with débris) on the west. It was: 
smaller than is generally imagined, covering only 
about eleven or twelve acres, and was somewhat 
long and narrow in shape (following the ridge), but 
had massive walls on both sides, with a rock-hewn 
shaft on the east communicating with the water 
supply at the foot of the scarp. Recently some 
workmen, while planting trees in the grounds of 
the Government House which lies near this quarter, 
discovered an ancient cistern, with a number of 
steps at the entrance cut in the rock and continued 
inside with flint slabs. The Palestine Department 
of Antiquities, in clearing this out, has found a 
variety of pottery, an eighteenth-dynasty steatite 
scarab, and a bronze dagger, all belonging to the 
Late Bronze Age, z.e. to the period of Jebusite 
Jerusalem. The discovery is interesting, as little 
has hitherto been found of the city in this particular 
epoch, except a tomb-group recently published by 
Dr. Maisler and a few other objects. Yet this 
period is full of historical associations, for it was 
then that king Abdi-biba, the writer of several 
Amarna Letters (c. 1370 B.C.), reigned over the city 
and district. The high place of his subjects was 
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no doubt situated on the upper part of the ridge, 
which is still traditionally regarded as sacred. 

The Hittites, it is believed, had some connexion 
with the founding of Jerusalem. The prophet 
Ezelel’s allusion to the city, ‘ Thy father was an 
Amorite, and thy mother a Hittite’ (Ezk 16%: *), 


~ really discloses the original stock of the population. 


The name Abdi-hiba is known to be of Hittite- 
Mitannian character; and some time ago a jar 
handle stamped with three Hittite hieroglyphics 
was found on Mount Ophel among some potsherds 
of the Late Bronze Age. The signs are ideographic 
and represent a solar disc, a mountain, and a conical 
hat—the last of these being peculiarly Hittite. 
The Hittite settlers in Jerusalem and other parts 
of southern Palestine belonged, not to the original 
Hatti race (‘ Proto-Hittites ’), whose capital was at 
Hattushash (in the bend of the river Halys in 
Cappadocia), but to the Indo-European race, 
probably Caucasian, which invaded Asia Minor 
about 2000 B.c. and conquered these Uattians, 
thereafter taking possession of the whole of these 
regions under the name of ‘ Hittites’ and over- 
flowing into southern Palestine. Their empire 
was .brought to an end about 1200 B.c. by the 
inrush of the Phrygians and kindred races, and 
consequently they must be distinguished from the 
* Syro-Hittites,’ a name which is used to designate 
the later confederacy of small states, generally 
under the control of Carchemish, which united 
together principally for the purpose of opposing 
the march of Assyria towards the west. These 
were states which had long been used to Hittite 
administration, if not largely peopled by Hittite 
stock, and they continued to maintain the Hittite 
military, political, and social traditions, though 
hemmed round by foes. They were ultimately 
crushed out of separate existence about 500 B.c. 


-by the surrounding pressure, but have left a number 


of sculptures 


and cuneiform inscriptions at 
Carchemish, Zendjirli, Arslan Tepé (Malatia), and 
other places throughout the whole of Northern 
Syria. 

The expedition under Professor Elihu Grant, of 
Haverford College, America, which has been busy 
for several years excavating the ancient Biblical 
town of Beth-shemesh (modern Tell Rumeileh), 
has now issued a further report on the work. At 
the base of a stone post which had been used to 
reinforce the walls of a room, was found the wedding 
scarab of Amenophis UI., containing ten lines of 
writing, celebrating his union with Princess Tiy 
of Pheenicia. It had apparently been made in a 
number of limestone copies, much as a medallion 
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might be struck to-day, and this one which had 
reached Beth-shemesh had evidently been pre- 
served for about four hundred years before being 
deposited in the wall foundation. Its existence 
there must have been regarded by the family as 
a potent charm for the security of the house, or 
to defend that side of the town. Such amulets 
were often employed by the Canaanites as prophy- 
lactics, 7.e. as a means of counteracting the evil 
influences of witchcraft and demons. The lehdshim 
(arene) alluded to in Is 3, and doubtfully trans- 
lated ‘ ear-rings’ in the Authorized Version, were 
really of this nature, being worn by the women as 
‘charms.’ In another house, in the lower room, 
which was evidently a pantry orstore, the excavators 
discovered a large variety of objects, including not 
only sherds, beads of various kinds, juglets, bowls, 
cowries, anklets, bracelets, and other things, but 
also several clay ‘ plug-caps’ for sealing food-jars 
which contained semolina, sesame, and meal, now 
charred and blackened. Many of the articles must 
have come from the upper story, where the family 
lived, and had probably fallen into the ruins below 
when the place took fire. On the plastered wall are 
still to be seen the finger-marks of the workmen 


who daubed the mud-mortar into the crevices and 


over the surface three thousand years ago. 

The remains have been found of the Government 
House, and of good residences adjoining, probably 
inhabited by Egyptian dignitaries and native 
nobilities. There appear to have been shops, 
business premises, and industrial plants. Wine- 
presses, oil merchants’ outfits, grain silos, public 
ovens, forges, and other evidences of enterprise 
have come to light. The ovens are similar to the 
‘tannirs’ which are to be found at the present 
day in Palestine and Syria, consisting of pits in 
the ground, about a yard wide and the same in 
depth, somewhat in the form of a huge jar. The 
walls were generally plastered with cement, and 
the fire was placed at the bottom, the fuel being 
grass, thorns, or dried twigs (ci. Mt 6°°). When 
the oven was sufficiently heated, the inner walls 
were cleaned of the smoke and soot; and the 
dough, moulded into broad thin loaves, was placed 
on them and retained: there by means of a large 
cushion or spreader. In this rough-and-ready way 
the baking was over in a few seconds. This method, 
the one evidently in use at Beth-shemesh, may be 
related to the Bedawy use of a sheet of metal, 
conyex, circular, placed hollow side down over a 
little stone-walled fire-pit, the thin loaves being 
then spread on the upper side of the hot plate. 

Several cisterns have been discovered in the town, 
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one being over forty feet wide at one part, and about 
seven feet high, with a rock-cut shaft three feet 
six inches wide leading down to it. Beneath the 
shaft-mouth, on the floor, is the usual depression 
to catch the last remaining water on the bottom, 
and to help in the cleaning of the cistern before the 
good rains came. At the time of their best use 
such cisterns were probably cleaned fairly often, 
certainly once in five years, if not oftener ; but in 
times of poverty and neglect the accumulation of 
mud and lost objects became considerable. In 
this cistern at Beth-shemesh, many objects, dating 
probably from as far back as the seventh century 
B.C., were discovered at the bottom among the 
mud, including cooking-pots, bowls, olive-pits, a 
broken animal figurine, and other things. ‘ Surely, 
says Professor Grant, ‘the shaft was a waste-bin 
for the neighbourhood at last.’ An interesting 
find among the remains of a house was a limestone 
roller, such as was used to harden/roofs. In an 
ancient Palestinian house, the roof was frequently 
made of netted branches in which clay, straw, chaff, 
twigs, and other things were mingled, and unless 
frequently rolled it developed cracks through which 
the rain percolated. The roller was generally kept 
on the roof to be in readiness, and the one dis- 
covered at Beth-shemesh probably fell with the 
collapse of the house. A strong well-rolled roof 
was often used like the back-yard of European 
houses at the present day; linen and flax were 
dried there, also figs, apricots, raisins, and corn. 
The ordinary houses had no other plaee where the 
inmates could take the air, dry their clothes, and 
do numberless other things essential to their health 
and comfort. Rahab brought the spies up to the 
roof of her house in Jericho, where she hid them 
with stalks of flax. 

Very little of the furniture of ancient Palestinian 
houses has been discovered so far. This is due to 
the fact that it was of a scanty and perishable 
nature, consisting mainly of the necessary utensils 
for the preparation of food. Beds and bedsteads, 
for instance, were not in general use. Many people, 
such as shepherds, sleeping in the open air (cf. 
Gn 31°), wrapped themselves up in their simlah 
(n2ni) or rug (Ex 2278), and even indoors this 
simple method was adopted. It was probably a 
simlah that Sisera was covered with when he lay 
down to sleep (Jg 418). Many of the better-class 
people, however, could boast of beds and bed- 
chambers (cf. 2 S 4’). When the ‘ great woman’ 
of Shunem proposed to furnish a ‘little chamber 
over the wall’ for Elisha, she mentioned ‘a bed, 
a table, a stool, and a candlestick’ (2 K 42°). It 
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is interesting to note that the excavators at Gezer, 
under Mr. Alan Rowe, have found among the 


objects in the large cave a limestone model of a ~ 


wooden bed, which still shows the matting on it. 
As the find must be dated within the early Bronze 
Age (c. 2600-2000 B.C.), it is clear that such beds, 
probably movable (cf. 1 S.19!°), were in use in those 
ancient times. They seem to have consisted of a 
framework of wood, on which were laid matting, 
striped cloths, orcushions (Am 3% RV, Pr 7*§ 
RY). a 

Further interesting discoveries have been made 
by Schaeffer and Chenet at Ras Shamra, ancient 
Ugarit, on the Syrian coast. In the lower levels, 
which lie about thirteen metres down and date 
back to about 4000 B.c., have been found vestiges 
of a civilization that made extensive use of mono- 
chrome pottery and stone tools and weapons— 
from which it is clear that Palestine was occupied 
by a'settled population as early as Egypt or Meso- 
potamia. Another discovery of great importance 
is that of the temple of the Canaanite god Dagan 
(Biblical Dagon), the only one so far found in 
Palestine, together with two limestone stele 
bearing dedications to him in the alphabetic 
writing of Ras Shamra. Among the Canaanites 
Dagan was worshipped as an agricultural deity, 
connected particularly with wheat and corn (dagan 
=‘ grain’), and was regarded as the inventor of the 
plough, though ultimately, when the Philistines 
adopted his cult, he developed into a war-god, 
and even became their national deity. It was one 
of the Philistine temples of Dagén that Samson 
is said to have destroyed by burying himself and 
thousands of spectators beneath its ruins. In 
several places the excavators have been fortunate 
in discovering some more tablets covered with 
cuneiform texts. These include dictionaries for 
scribes (who required to know the various languages 
spoken in this cosmopolitan centre), letters claiming 
payments of debts, contracts of sale, fragments of 
religious texts written in very harmonious verses, 
and finally a diplomatic letter of special interest 
containing a message addressed by an Assyrian 
prince named Belubur to El-sér, who was probably 
king of Ugarit at the time. The letter, like the 
Amarna ones, shows how active was the corre- 
spondence that went on as early as the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries B.c. between the royal 
houses of neighbouring states. Another instance 
of this is afforded by the tablet unearthed recently 
at Jericho, which appears originally to have borne 
three lines of writing, of which the middle one for 
some reason or other has been hammered out. 
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The words are unfortunately undecipherable—only writing of all kinds was far more prevalent four 
four of the signs being certain—but the writing thousand years ago, long before the age of Moses, 
resembles that used in the Amarna Letters from than some scholars have hitherto imagined. The 
the Pheenician coast-towns, and the document, latest explorations at Ras Shamra further show 
according to Sidney Smith, probably belongs to the that there were docks and warehouses there, on 
class called tahsistu, being a business note of some an extensive scale, in those far-away times, and 
kind containing a record of names. Judging from that the people were faced with economic struggles 
the strata in which it was found, it must be dated and efforts to protect home products against 
some time between the sixteenth and fourteenth foreign produce—problems with which the modern 
centuries B.c. There is abundant proof that world is still concerned. 


jn Be Study. 


ecard ‘ A youth saw a notice in a shop window, ‘ Lad 
Petotsits Jy wanted.’ He went in. ‘Do sci athe work ?’ he 

‘After the Holidays.’ was asked. ‘No, sir, he replied. ‘ But,’ said the 
By THE REVEREND S. GREER, M.A., AYR. * owner of the shop, “I wish a boy who is fond of 
work.’ ‘There aren’t any,’ was his answer, ‘ but 
I’m keen to try.’ Work puts steadiness and grit 
and patience into us, and creates the very sinews 
Now that the holidays are over let us give athought of character. Our Master Christ had a great con- 
to work. Here is an excellent fishing story that I tempt for laziness, and regarded it as an enemy of 
found. ‘There were two boys and they both loved the soul. There is real scorn in His words, ‘ Thou 


“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.’—Ec 9}, 


~ to fish. They went out, and sat down by a stream. wicked and lazy servant.’ How warmly He com- 


But one of these boys before he went took a can mends those who try and keep on trying ! 
and a spade, and went into the back garden, and dug Have you heard anything about the dodo? 
until he had a dozen worms, anda blister. The other Only that it is dead: ‘ As dead as the dodo,’ we say. 
boy liked to fish, but he did not like to dig worms. It was a kind of wild turkey which lived in Mauritius, 
At the end of the day both returned home. One and life was so easy for them there that they grew 
of them had a string of fish and a sunburnt nose, fat and fatter. To get their food they didn’t need 
but the other had only a sunburnt nose.’ to hurry—so they didn’t. They just dawdled about. 
The truth is, that if we want to succeed in any-_ Then settlers came to the island looking for game, 
thing, we must put in a-lot of stiff work first. The and these lazy creatures couldn’t escape from them. 
fellow who wins is mostly the fellow who works a_ The result was the dodo became extinct. It died 
little harder than he needs to. Lazinessistheenemy out through sheer sloth. Yes, laziness is the enemy 
of character. We often need to take a stick and _ of all progress. 
prod ourselves into activity. Spade-work is re- A great scientist was once asked, ‘What is the worst 
quired, whether it is fish you want to catch, or a_ calamity in life?’ What would your answer be ? 
prize you wish to win, or a career you hope to build, His reply was, ‘To stop growing and learning.’ 
or, greatest thing of all, Christian character you You stop growing when you stop striving. St. 
desire by Christ’s help to achieve. And, to return Paul once advised a young friend of his to stir him- 
to our story, the number of fish on a fellow’s string _ self up to greater efforts: ‘Stir up the gift of God 
is mostly proportionate to the number of blisters which is in thee.’ We have been given powers of 
on his hand. body, of mind, of soul which it is sinful to let run 
Here is a boy whose ambition it is to get into an to seed. By the help of Christ dwelling in our 
easy job where he won’t need to use his hands or hearts let us rouse ourselves to greater exertions, 
his head overmuch. But work is one of the biggest Stir up your gift, your mind, your will, your spirit. 
things in life, not just for what it is, but for what ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
it brings. might.’ 
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‘The Highway Code.’ 


By THEZREVEREND JOHN O. BARRETT, NEWCASTLE- 
‘& 
UPON-TYNE. 


‘I will go along by the highway.’—Dt 27’. 


Have you seen the little blue book which was 
delivered to your home some weeks ago? It is 
called ‘The Highway Code,’ and a copy is being 
left at every house in Great Britain. What is it all 
about ? It is to help us to find our way about more 
safely in these days of busy crowded roads, and to 
help us to make it easier for other people to travel 
safely too. So it is a book that everybody ought 
to read. If you haven’t seen it yet, ask father 
to tell you all about it. Why has the Highway 
Code been issued ? 

1. Because we need to be reminded of others. 
You remember the story of Robinson Crusoe 
coming across the footprint of Man Friday in the 
sand. How glad he was to find that he was not 
alone, that there was somebody else on the island ! 
Our roads and pavements do not show the marks 
of those who use them ; if they did, what thousands 
of marks of walkers, and motor cars, and horses, 
and cyclists we should see. And how many of those 
who are hurrying along are doing something for us. 
There go the milkman, the butcher, the baker ; 
here come the coalman and the greengrocer ; and 
there stands the policeman at the crossroads wait- 
ing to see us safely across. How grateful we should 
be for those who carry on the world’s work and 
minister to our needs, and who along with us throng 
our roads and pavements as they go about their 
work. 
The great scientist Isaac Newton once said, ‘If I 
have seen farther than most men it is because I 
have stood on the shoulders of giants.’ That was 
his fine way of saying what he owed to others. If 
sometimes the pavement is so crowded that we find 
it difficult to get along, and wish there were fewer 
people about, let us remember what we owe to 
others who along with us use the King’s Highway. 
'2. The Highway Code has been issued not only 
to remind us of others, but to remind us also of our 
duty to them. Sometimes a motorist is so intent 
on getting to his journey’s end that he forgets to 
keep a sharp look-out for people crossing the road, 
and perhaps just as often some one who is crossing 
the road forgets to look both ways before trying to 
cross. But when we do that we are forgetting our 
duty to one another, and our selfishness or thought- 
léssness may bring suffering and sorrow to others. 
There are some too, as the Highway Code reminds 


How poor we sould be without them. 
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us, who have a special claim on our thoughtfulness : 
those who are blind, old people who cannot move 
quickly, and little children. How soon the number 
of those who are killed or injured in road accidents 
would go down if all who use the roads—motorists, 
cyclists, and pedestrians—remembered that each” 
one is his brother’s keeper. The Highway Code is 
a plea to us to remember what the great Russian 
writer Dostoievsky once wrote: ‘ We are each re- 
sponsible to all for all.’ 

3. There is another reason why the Highway Code 
has been issued, and it is this. It is to give us a 
guide. It is not enough that we should want to 
do what is right, we need to know how to go about 
it, when to cross the road and when not to, and so 
on. If we read the little blue book we shall know 
what we ought to do. God who made us knew that we 
needed to have a guide for life too, so that we should 
know just how He meant us to live. Jesus is the 
guide He has given us, and if we think of Him we 
cannot go wrong. If we were to ask Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, the Minister of Transport, what he would 
most like, I think he would probably say, ‘I wish 
I could make people thoughtful for others.’ His 
Highway Code tells us what we ought to do, but it 
cannot make us want to do it. But Jesus is not 
only a guide, He is one who by His loving friendship 
makes us want to do what is right, and who helps 
us to do it. Let us think of Him and try to follow 
Him as we travel along the King’s Highway. 


Tbe Christian Year. 
THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
What shall the Harvest be? 


‘ Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look 
on the fields; for they are white already to harvest.’ 


—Jn 4°. 


Charles Kingsley used to say that to him the whole 
of Nature seemed constantly trying to speak a 
kind of perpetual parable. And if, in a sense, the 
whole of Nature and all her processes are God’s way 
of speaking to us, His children, the harvest coming 
annually is a parable so thinly veiled that it must 
make itself understood to even the most careless of 
men. 

There is nothing new in the lesson of the harvest 
field. It is the same lesson that was preached at 
the beginning preached now at the end. It speaks 
first of the harvest for which we are sowing in our 
own personal lives day by day, and it speaks in 
the second place of that harvest of the world 


ot. 
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when the whole crop will be garnered in the barns 
_ of God. 

1. Let us look at the harvest for which we are 
sowing in our own personal lives. Though the 
hymn that we often sing is nothing like such good 

_ poetry as that verse of Swinburne’s which follows, 
it is in a sense better poetry because it is a better 
truth : 


Sown in the darkness or sown in the light, 
Sown in out weakness or sown in our might, 
: Gathered in time or eternity, 
Sure, ah, sure, will the harvest be. 


It is only the cynic, or the man who wilfully blinds 
his eyes to the obvious facts of life, that could ever 
say, or at least could ever think, that man 


Weaves and is clothed with derision, 
Sows and he shall not reap ; 

His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep. 


What are we sowing now? Are we sowing 
weeds? ‘Then the harvest will be weeds. Are we 
sowing tares that look like the grain, but are not ? 
Then the harvest will be tares. Are we sowing thorns 
and briars ? We will not gather figs or grapes from 
them, but only thorns and briars. 

Or are we actually planting what will be ulti- 
_ mately like a upas-tree—that deadly tree of the 
_ tropics, which not only becomes poisonous for itself, 
but is a poison in the air, preventing every other 
plant from growing ? 
Are we in the terrific imagery of the Prophet 
_ Hosea ‘ sowing the wind’ to ‘ reap the whirlwind’ ? 
_ for every one whose life is a life of passion, who is 
~ governed simply by those wild tempests of appetite, 
and indulgence, is sowing for a whirlwind by and 


Some people sow seeds which are in themselves 
good enough, but unfortunately they are not seeds 
for eternity. And as the harvest comes, just on 
the turning-point between time and eternity, there 
is often a bitter disappointment at the harvest, 

though it was not a bad harvest of its kind. 

The biography of the great and distinguished 
Professor Max Miiller illustrates this. His was a 
life of almost undeviating success. The young 
German came to England and to Oxford, and was 
welcomed there, and lived all his life among us, 
gathering the esteem and love of every one who 
knew him, building up a reputation as a scholar 
and even as a thinker and as a religious teacher. 
His life was almost a monotony of honours, prefer- 
ments, and successes. 


— 
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And yet as you come towards the middle of the 
second volume, almost every letter that is given is 
a letter of melancholy. It is a weary note of dis- 
appointment and tiredness, an apparent longing to 
die, though everything seemed to smile upon him, 
and friends and relatives were faithful and devoted 
to him. In his early manhood, when he was still 
in Paris he conceived the great ambition to get 
the Order of Merit, the greatest thing that France 
could give, and also that other Order of Merit, the 
greatest thing that Germany could give. And in 
his later life he got them both. 

And then he enters in a letter that the dream of 
the reality was much better than the reality of the 
dream. 

It is surely of great importance to settle what we 
are working for in the world that is so uniform 
in its order and so inevitable in its working as this. 
As Mrs. Browning said: ‘ Men who might do greatly 
in a universe that breaks and burns must ever 
know before they do, and ignorance of means may 
minister to greatness, but ignorance of aims makes 
it impossible to be great at all.’ 

Sometimes in the harvest field, if we are standing 
and looking at the ease and inevitableness of the 
ingathering, we forget what has gone before. We 
forget how carefully the husbandman considered 
what he was doing. How particular he was in 
preparing his land, how he ploughed it in the 
winter or early spring, how he harrowed it and 
cleansed it and took out the stones. How careful 
he was in selecting his corn or his seed for sowing. 
What precautions he took that it was good seed. 
All that we are apt to forget in the inevitableness of 
the reaping. 

There is another thing we are apt to forget. 
We do not readily remember the slow evolution 
by which (we are led to believe) the fruitful, the 
edible wheat has been evolved from the prairie 
grass ; by what wise selection of some power over- 
ruling it all the food we live by has come from 
the very thing which only the cattle can eat. 
These things we do not immediately recall in 
the harvest field; but let us try to recall them, 
because they are all paramount. ‘They all tend to 
teach. 

Let us look round and see how clearly some human 
beings are preparing beautiful harvests. Brigadier 
Lee of the Salvation Army died in Norway after a 
sharp illness. The brigadier was a woman, and as 
she drew near the end her husband sitting by her 
said: ‘ You are not afraid of death, dear, are you ?’ 
She looked up with clear surprised eyes, and said: 
‘ But it is for this that I lived.’ 
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The sower goeth but the seed is left, 
That which the hand hath scattered, none can 
Gather up till it is grown ; 
Some call it wheat, some tares, 
God knows ’twas sown for heavenly seed, 
And all shall know for certain when 

The harvest comes. 


Let each and all remember, 
We broke the sacred bread and drank 
~The ritual cup together, 
And pledged from month to month 
Full loyalty to Christ, and to His weakest friend : 
Ah! let us wait, and waiting keep our word, 
And wait in hope, however long, 
Till He lift up the cup on high, 
The cup of human tears transformed 
To heavenly wine. 


2. But there is a harvest, as we are reminded 
by passages in Joel and Revelation, a harvest of 
the world when the sickle will be put in, and it will 
be reaped as the final outcome of the history of 
men upon the earth. Every harvest field tells us 
that truth: the reason of man would assure us of 
it even if it were not revealed. The world cannot 
go on for ever. It cannot be a mere chance succes- 
sion of generations of men. It must be ripening 
to a harvest. 

When or how the harvest will be is not made 
explicit ; it is only made certain. ‘ The end cometh.’ 
If we can imagine in some harvest field a single 
stalk or a single grain of that wide, many-acred 
field gifted with a sense and an understanding, how 
little idea could it form of the great harvest of which 
it formed an essential part. And so to each indi- 
vidual soul the mystery of that last harvest is as 
inexplicable and as unsearchable as the harvest 
field to an intelligent grain of the wheat. 

But this seems clear to our reason, and this is 
confirmed by the word of revelation: that as 
certain as the harvest which is gathered each year 
by the farmers throughout the world, is the harvest 
which God will gather at the end of it all. Surely 
the great field of the world is ripening to its harvest ; 
and surely, at the end, the reaping machine of God 
will not be less exact than the reaping machine of 
man. 

It stands to reason ; it is revealed in the Book ; 
it is the thought of Christ ; it is the instinct of the 
human soul ; and in the weary flux of other things— 


This way and that way swings 
The tide of human things— 


the perpetual action and reaction, progress and 
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retrogression, of decay and growth of nations, the 
passing of races and families, the losses or the growths 
of individuals, in this scene, so confusing and 
unsatisfying to the heart and brain of man, we take 
hope and courage, we get our line of conduct and 
our rule of life from this: that it is all working 
towards the great consummation of the harvest 
day, and as sure as the process of the suns will be 
the reaping of the world. 

And if that beso, let us consider what our harvest 
will be, not only individually, but in the great sum 
total of things. Where shall we appear when the 
grain of God is reaped ? Where will our life be when 
He has passed judgment on the whole ? 1 


Who shall know the Master’s coming ? 
Whether it be at dawn or sunset, 
When night dews weigh down the wheat-ears, 
Or while noon rides high in heaven, 
‘\ Sleeping les the yellow field ? 
Only, may Thy voice, Good Master, 
Peal above the reapers’ chorus, 
And dull sound of sheaves slow falling— 
‘Gather all into My garner, 

For it is My Harvest Time.’ 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Creditor and his Two Debtors. 


“There was a certain creditor which had two 
debtors: the one owed five hundred pence, and the 
other fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, he 
frankly forgave them both. Tell me therefore, which 
of them will love him most ? ’—Lk 7*!*, 


Among the many exceedingly human stories in 
the Gospel, which St. Luke seems to have had a — 
peculiar genius for collecting, there is hardly another 
to compare with the account of how Jesus came to 
dine with Simon the Pharisee, and how an unex- 
pected guest appeared in the form of a sinful woman 
who washed the Lord’s feet with her tears. On 
that occasion the Lord used His parabolic method 
of teaching to rebuke the Pharisees and justify 
the sinner. He told them how a certain creditor 
had two debtors, neither of whom was able to pay, — 
and each of whom he had freely absolved. They 
did not realize that the artist was drawing their 
portraits—as well as His own—until, perhaps, the 
final question which He put to them, turning His — 
gracious eyes from one to the other of the pair of 
assumed penitents, disclosed that He Himself was 
the great lover, investigating which of the two was 
likely to love Him most in return. 

1R. F. Horton, The Triumph of the Cross, 120. 
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In structure this Parable is very similar to a 
number of others, where Jesus paints pictures and 
asks questions. And in this connexion we notice 
that it is commonly a pair of pictures which He 
paints, and about which the question is either asked 


4 or is implied as we compare them. Such a method 
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— 


ee 
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might be called Shakespearian. We recall, for 
instance, the way in which Hamlet applies it to 
his mother: he paints the portrait of the former 
King of Denmark with an‘ eye like Mars, to threaten 
and command’ ; and then, having also drawn the 
ill-graced portrait of the usurper, comes home with 
the question : 


Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten on this moor ? 


Look upon this picture and on this, says Hamlet, 
as he asks his question. Soin St. Luke’s Gospel, Jesus 
holds up the glass of parable before the face of 
Simon the Pharisee and of the sinful woman. Each 
one sees himself or herself, and each one sees the 
other, with the great Creditor who stands over 
them and asks what will be the result if He dis- 
charges them from their obligation ? 

This is a common method with Jesus in His teach- 
ing. For instance, in Lk 18 we read what is called 
the Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. 
It is a problem in prayer, and introduces two pray- 
ing men. The one had to tell God first all his own 
virtues, and secondly all the other man’s vices. 
‘The other man’s prayer makes a record for brevity, 
and its only extension is repetition. ‘ God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner’: and when he has prayed that 
he prays it over again, and so on continually. 
Strange that such a prayer is not set aside under 
the statute against ‘ vain repetitions.’ But in this 
«ase the repetition is not idle ; every time he says 


it, he says it deeper and means-it more, and it 


has abundant and multitudinous answers. And 
now, after Jesus has drawn these two portraits, He 
asks which of the two is going home justified ? 
Apparently He replies to His own question, saying, 
“I tell you that this man went down justified 
rather than that —for the simple reason that he 
who humbleth himself is exalted, and that the way 
up is down. 

Returning to the Parable of the Creditor and his 


Debtors, we have here the portraits of two sinners 


absolved, and the question comes, which will be 
the greater lover of the two? In the looking-glass 
of the Parable, Simon and Mary are not at first 
sight recognizable to themselves. They appear not 
as man and woman, robed, one in Pharisaic pro- 
priety and the other in sinful splendour ; they are 
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simply two persons hopelessly in debt : ‘ one owed 
five hundred denarii and the other fifty.’ 

Now our Lord’s object is to show that each of 
these persons is the subject of a creditor’s release ; 
so He paints them after the manner of Hogarth, 
each with a receipted bill sticking out of his pocket ; 
and He draws a conclusion as to the size of the bill, 
from the character and conduct of the released debtor. 
And presently, like a dissolving view, the picture 
changes and becomes that of two figures before 
Him, one reclining at the table, the other declining 
in the dust. How will they treat the Lord? How 
have they treated Him? What sort of a thing is a 
Pharisee’s welcome ? And what is the nature of 
a penitent’s approach ? We must remember about 
the Pharisee that Jesus described him also as a 
lover—although we ourselves might not have 
identified him under that head—in the question, 
‘Which of them will love him most ?’ For love is 
a thing of degree, and often drags much unleveli- 
ness in its train. The mere inviting the prophet to 
a meal at his house is no great proof of Simon’s 
affection. Will he send to fetch the Lord, or go 
to meet Him? Will there be water for His feet 
and odours for His head? Simon did not know 
that bad manners are first cousin to deadly sins, 
and that love never makes blunders of this kind. 
He never suspected that his was really the long bill 
and that Mary’s was the short bill. Otherwise he 
might have rivalled her preparations. As for Mary, 
her preparations invaded her estate. She had long 
passed the position where love deals in alms and 
can be ambiguously translated as charity. 

Our Lord suggests that the condition of the soul 
may be represented by a debtor and creditor ac- 
count. His imagery implies that God keeps a ledger, 
and sometimes lets us look into it. Now let us see 
our Lord turning the pages of God’s book. Against 
the name of Mary the entry is only two words— 
“No assets. But another hand has gone over 
the page, and added something which looks like 
“Freely and graciously forgiven.’ Then we come 
to the account of Simon the Pharisee, with its as- 
sumed fifty silver pennies, with a like entry of 
‘No assets,’ and the same free release. 

In connexion with this salvation by account- 
book, the first thing that occurs to us is that it 
must be very difficult indeed to keep such books. 
For what is a unit of sin? And does the same sin 
always count the same ? Suppose, for instance, that 
you give way to temptation, and for a while strong 
drink becomes your master and lords it over your 
will. No doubt that is a grievous sin ; if it be not 
down among the Ten Commandments it is com- 
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monly mixed up with several of them. Now there 
approaches the very same hostelry a poor wretch, 
of whom one might say without injustice that he 
had been drunk ever since he was born. He 
does the same as you have done. But is it 
the same ? How are we to measure extenuating 
circumstances and to make allowance for heredity 
and for environment, and at last get to the sin 
where it really is—in the will? Who is going to 
keep books like these ? We can only answer that 
Infinite Wisdom keeps the books, and Infinite Love 
audits them. The one will by no means clear the 
guilty ; the other says, ‘ Thy sins which are many 
are all forgiven thee.’ 

Do we not know enough of forgiveness to make us 
love our Lord with all our hearts ? And if Simon is 
not capable of this at present, it is because he is ill- 
informed as to the extent of his obligation. Another 
Pharisee, who is well known to us, Saul, afterwards 
called Paul, thought at one time that he had nothing 
against him in God’s ledger; but later on, he was 
so impressed with his indebtedness that he called 
himself ‘the chief of sinners.’ And we, who look 
back on his life, have come to think of him as not 
very far from the chief of lovers also, 


O to grace how great a debtor 
Daily I’m constrained to be. 


All who realize this at least try to pay something. 
What about praise ? This is a bill not always easily 
collected, for, when people are badly off, they say 
they cannot pay it; and when they are well off, 
they hardly ever think of paying it. The tribute 
of praise is hard to gather, yet the Lord desires 


it and demands it. Amid the adoration of angels. 


and archangels He says, ‘I miss my little human 
praise’ ; and when some Christian, talking to him- 
self, says, ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul,’ that makes 
our Lord glad. 

And again there is another bill—the claim for 
the surrender and service and love of the whole 
heart. It was made out first in Moses’ name, but 
Moses never was able to collect it. Then, after a 
while, Jesus Christ came, and picked up the bits 
of broken legislation, saying, “ What is written in 
the law? How readest thou?’ Then, when the 
command had been read over, ‘ With all thy heart, 
and all thy strength, and all thy mind,’ some began 
to pray, and to say, ‘O Lord, let that become 
possible to us by Thy grace, which by nature is 
impossible to us.’ . And others sang, ‘Take my 
life, and let it be. . . . Ever, only, all for Thee.’ 

’ Some there are who can only say, ‘I have wasted 
my opportunity and thrown away my chance; I 
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can never redeem my character.’ Yet even such as. 

these—Mary is one of them—are drawn gently to 

the Cross of Jesus, and hear the whisper, ‘ Know you 

not who bore the blame?’ Or, they are pushed 

into the banquet-chamber, where the Son of Man is 

reclining and receiving guests invited and those _ 
who thought themselves uninvited, and press their 

faces to His feet, their wounds to His healing 

touch. 


Trembling betwixt hope and fear, 
She sought the King of Heaven, 
Forsook the evil of her ways, 
Loved much, and was forgiven.! 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
St. Paul and the Cross. 


“God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross 
of our \Lord Jesus Christ..—Gal 614. 


“God forbid that I should glory save in the cross.’ 
What an amazing thing it is, when we come to think 
of it, that the instrument of our Lord’s torture, 
the cause of His death, should come to be exalted 
and venerated ! 

“To the Jews a scandal ; to the Greeks a laughing- 
stock.’ The thing that seemed to have quenched 
all hope in the breasts of the disciples; and yet 
within a few months of the Sacred Passion they 
were preaching the Cross, setting it up over their 
obscure altars in cellar and catacomb, and when 
at length they were permitted to build churches, 
frequently building them in the form of the Cross. 

What is the explanation of a phenomenon so 
extraordinary as this use and veneration of the 
Cross ? For answer we must go to another passage 
in the writings of this same Apostle, where we find 
him telling the Christians at Corinth, ‘We preach 
Christ crucified . . . the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.’ 

Supernatural power and supernatural wisdom— 
these are what men found in Christ crucified ; in 
other words, a new interpretation of life, and new 
power to live up to it. Nothing else in the life of 
Christ spoke to men of these as His Cross did. 
The Manger spoke to them of the condescension of 
God in entering into their life. The empty tomb 
spoke to them of His triumph over death. His 
Ascension into heaven was the pledge of His coming 
again. But the Cross spoke of His manner of life 
and His perfect Sacrifice, and therefore the Cross 
was central to the whole revelation He made. 

Let us take these two words, the ‘ power’ and 

1 J. Rendel Harris, As Pants the Hart, 48. 
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the ‘ wisdom’ of God, and reverse their order for 
the convenience of showing what the Cross brought 
out of life before showing what the Cross put into 
life. 

1. Christ crucified is the ‘ wisdom of God.’ There 
are two interpretations of the life we now live. 
The one is called self-realization ; the other, self- 
renunciation. The ‘wisdom of this world’— 
which St. Paul places in contradistinction to the 
“ wisdom of God ’—has always been in the direction 
of self-realization. We do not mean by this mere 
' selfishness, far less grossness and sensuality. We 
are speaking of an aim, an interpretation of life 
quite consistent, at its best, with refinement and 
humanity. The wisdom of the world is cautious 
in its ventures and restrained in its expectations 
because it knows that unbridled licence defeats its 
own ends. It has the temper of the true epicure. 
It may be trusted almost infallibly to take the golden 
mean, and not overstep in any direction the bounds 
of prudence. It is not averse to religion—to the 
more conventional aspect of religion. It has always 
had a certain fear of God, or of the gods, as the case 
may be. It is on quite good terms with the current 
revelation. All the same its motive and aim are the 
realization of self. We get an excellent idea of it 
if we have come into contact with the spirit incul- 
cated in our Public Schools. 

This was the master-motive of all peoples at the 
time the Apostles began their task. The Greek, 
the Roman, the Jew, all alike moved to this end 
—the realization of self in the individual and in 
the larger individuality of State and Empire. We 
see it in the Greek philosophy, in the Roman civiliza- 
tion, in the self-culture of the Pharisee. Exceptions 
there may have been in the shape of a world- 
weariness which preached self-extinction, but such 
exceptions counted for little in the main current 
of self-realization which dominated the world. 
Self-realization was the only interpretation of life. 
It was the chalkline outside which men could not 
see Or move. 

Then it was that the only rival that world-wisdom 
has known, arose. There came One to this world 
who said, ‘I am come not to do mine own will, 
but the Father’s which sent me,’ and His life pro- 
claimed, even more clearly than His words, a new 
vision, a new interpretation. That life was spent, 
* not in realizing self, but renouncing it—not Buddha- 
wise, aiming at a Nirwana of extinction, but con- 
sciously yielding it up to be the perfect expression 
of Another Will, the Supreme Will. This was life 
according to, Christ Crucified. And this inter- 
pretation of life was God’s. That is St. Paul’s point. 
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It was because the Cross of Christ—the life and 
death of self-renunciation had upon it the Divine 
Imprimatur that he preached it and gloried in it. 
It came to men as a new and living Way, and alike 
to the Pharisees—and Paul was a Pharisee and had 
tried self-realization to the utmost—and to the 
Roman nobility, and to men of Greek culture, 
it brought the infinite relief of the renunciation of 
self in the service of a Heavenly Father. 

2. ‘Christ crucified . . . the wisdom of God’— 
but nothing would be more misleading than to repre- 
sent Christ as only bringing to earth an ideal. The 
Cross is not only the ‘ wisdom’ ; it is the ‘ power’ 
of God also. Itis power, because by it man is again 
brought into touch with the Source of all power— 
God. 

That perfect acquiescence in the Will of the 
Father was also the perfect Sacrifice for sin. Now 
what is sin in its essence and reality ? It is the 
separation between man and God. The ‘ wisdom 
of the world’ at its best is but the doing of the 
human will without conscious reference to the Will 
of God. What is, in one word, the difference 
between morality at its highest, whether exempli- 
fied in those who lived when Christ came, or in 
the high-minded sceptics who have impressed our 
own youth? The difference is expressed by the 
word ‘ power.’ The one note common to all pagan 
and sceptical self-revelation is impotence. ‘I see 
and approve the better course ; I follow the worse.’ 
Again and again in modern times have those words 
of Ovid been repeated by those who have declined 
to submit themselves to Christ. 

But Paul out of his own experience tells us he 
can ‘do all things through Christ who strengtheneth’ 
him. Christ has mediated a new influx of power 
—how? Because, His own life and death being 
the perfect satisfaction from sin, God is no longer 
sundered from us, and the Divine Life and Power 
again flows into the lives of those who forsake sin 
and cast themselves in utter faith upon Jesus Christ. 
This is why ‘Christ crucified’ is ‘the power of 
God.’ He is ‘the new and living Way’ not only 
as revealing the right interpretation of life, but as 
opening up the stores of grace which we need in 
order to carry out that interpretation in active 
surrender. 

When Harnack was asked what was the Christian 
solution to a certain question, he said: ‘ Christi- 
anity provides no solutions—it provides a goal and 
power to move on toward that goal.’ The goal is 
nothing less than the realization of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. And Christ provides not only the 
goal, but the dynamic to move on toward that goal. 
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Well might Paul glory in the Cross! well might 
he preach the Crucified! The ‘power of God’! 
Power over sin, primarily—because until God has 
exercised His dominion over our hearts we cannot 
direct aright the energies He has given us by nature. 
Then ‘power’ over circumstances. Power over 
temperament. Power to live, to live rejoicingly, 
trustfully, confidently, fully. The power of God! 
No wonder Paul and his fellow-apostles should 
“glory in the Cross’ when it brought them into 
touch with the dynamic of the universe ! 

Now let us turn again to those two interpreta- 
tions of life, self-realization and self-renunciation. 
They are still the sole rivals in life’s interpretation. 
Here they stand, irreconcilable, mutually exclusive. 
The one is a natural product of man, ‘the best 
that is known and thought in the world,’ as the 
apostle of world-culture used to remind us; the 
other is supernatural, both in its appeal and its 
achievement. The one can be carried out more or 
less completely by our own unaided powers—at 
any rate for a time ; the other no man can achieve 
of himself. ‘The life that I now live in the flesh 
I live by the faith of the Son of God.’ And between 
these two interpretations of life no sort of modus 
vivendi can be arranged.t 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Fear. 


By THE REVEREND J. G. GRANT FLEMING, D.S.O., 
M.C., M.A., ABERDEEN. ~% 


‘ And there was there an herd of many swine feed- 
ing on the mountain: ... Then went the devils 


out of the man, and entered into the swine:.. . 


Then the whole multitude of the country of the 


Gadarenes ... were taken with great fear.’—Lk 
832. 33. 37. 


This is a study in the psychology of fear. The 
picture tells its own story: a man mad with fear, a 
herd of swine suddenly gripped with a nameless 
terror, a whole community shaken with the dread 
of a power they could not understand. It is an arrest- 
ing scene. Our Lord alone is fearless. 

It is not my aim to explain the process whereby 
a man was freed from terror in a way which seemed 
to suggest, to the onlookers at least, that the spirit 
of fear passed to the herd of swine and sent them to 
their death. Fear has an uncanny power of infec- 
tion. I have seen a herd of buffalo, suddenly seized 
with fear, hurtling to destruction into the chasm of 
a river torrent. This picture of St. Luke’s is no less 
startling, but what is more amazing is the suggestion 

1T. J. Hardy, A Vision of the Catholic Church, 127. 
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that Christ sent them there, and when we realize 
this, one is almost forced to ask—‘ How could Jesus, 
if He had the power of controlling evil spirits, 
permit such needless cruelty ?” 

The question is a difficult one to answer, but in 
my journeys in the East I have seen what, to me, 
at least, appears to be an explanation. The herd 
of swine is still an adjunct of every Eastern village. 
From the shores of the Mediterranean to far-off 
India one meets them in or near the country villages. 
They are-the common property of the people as a 
whole, and are driven morning and evening through 
the streets to gather up the filth that is thrown 
into the roadway from the houses on either side. 
They are the village scavengers, and are often the 
only piece of public property an Eastern community 
possesses. 

It was not to demonstrate His power that 
Jesus suffered this destruction of the herd of swine. 
The Master had a lesson to teach this Eastern village, 
a lesson in the value of a human soul, and the price 
they paid was the loss of their herd. 

As Christ approached this hamlet of Gadara, 
He came upon a maniac living in loneliness amongst 
the tombs, possessed of the spirit of fear, uncared 
for, unthought of by the people of the village. 
Man, made in the image of God, outcast among the 
rough stones of the mountain side—the pigs of the 
village street feeding on the green pastures of the 
hillside. Man, for whom Christ was to die, unthought 
of, neglected—the scavengers of a village tended 
and herded with care. Our Lord had to bring home 
to this people their responsibility to the outcast, 
to teach them that the salvation of one lost soul, 
of one weak mind, was worth all their possessions, 
and the only way He could touch their hearts was 
through this common property—they lost their 
herd of swine. When Jesus brought them face to 
face with this fact, when they saw their loss, when 
they realized how Christ had lifted and reclaimed 
the maniac, fear seized them. They hastened the 
Christ away from their shores, prayed Him to 
depart, and He answered their prayer and left them. 

Christ is still coming to the world of to-day with 
lessons in the value of human souls, but the spirit of 
fear still stalks our land. Every threat to the welfare 
of humanity should be a lesson, teaching us that 
the lack of the spirit of brotherhood—that a failure 
to realize the value of the souls of men—can only 
mean a common loss, must result in fearful destruc- 
tion and distress. To those of us who think, our 
prayer must be: ‘O Jesus, save the world from 
fear, and give to those who guide the affairs of 
State to realize that Thou art present.’ 
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There are still individuals in our midst who are 
outcast, men made in the image of God and for 
whom Christ died, yet possessed of every devil 
from which they should be free. There are still men 
under the bondage of the spirit of fear—men 
enslaved by vice, men in the grip of over-indulgence, 
men crushed by poverty—and when Jesus would 
teach us with a whisper of our conscience of the 
value of such souls, the fear smites us; we are 
afraid to face the cost of what it would take to put 
things right ; we are taken with a great fear, and 
Christlike thoughts are turned down, and Christlike 
efforts are hindered, and Christ Himself is thrust 
aside. 

When Jesus would teach us of the value of our 
own souls enslaved with weakness, we also are taken 
with a great fear—fear at the thought of what we 
may lose, fear of what the world will say if we 
follow Christ more openly, fear of the task Christ 
might give us. What if Christ does call us to do 
something hard for Him in the uplift of human 
souls? He is with us in our hour of trial, in our 
hour of crisis. 

It is not personal security we are saved for, but 
service. It is for no easy life that Christ saves us— 
not merely to sit at His feet—but to go out, and 
in His strength do and dare for Him. Only thus 
can we keep the fears at bay. Jesus fills us with a 
confidence that keeps for the present and saves for 
the future, giving us the power to battle with the 
fears and weakness that would beset us still. We 
are saved to tell what great things God has done 
for us that others also may find release from fear 
and realize the power of Him who says, ‘ Fear not 
for I am with thee.’ 

Sometimes we are dismayed by the problems 
that confront us. Sometimes, when we look around, 
we find the most unprepossessing material upon 
which to work in our efforts for the service of our 
fellows. God help us to see, as Christ did, the soul 
beneath the surface. 

There is a story told of Michael Angelo. He was 
sitting one evening in his studio when there came 
in Gulliano, Prince of Medici. Imagining he was 
alone the Prince began to think aloud and poured 
out the fears and the ideals of his life to the listen- 
ing artist. Some time later, on the death of Gulliano, 
Michael Angelo was asked to carve a statue to his 
memory. They brought to him pictures and paint- 
ings from which to copy, but he waved them aside 
with the words: ‘Take them away, I have seen 
into the man’s soul.’ It was the soul’s likeness he 
re-created. | 

Have I a coward soul taken with a great fear ? 
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Or have I, by the power of Christ, a soul freed 
from fear, ready to face the world, ready to serve 
courageously for Him ? 


Coward and wayward and weak, 
I change with the changing sky ; 
To-day so eager and brave, 
To-morrow not caring to try ; 
But He never gives in, 
So we two shall win— 
Jesus and I. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY. AFTER TRINITY. 
Sojourners. 


“Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the elect 
who are sojourners of the Dispersion in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia...an 
inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you.’—-1 P 
jl SU 


There is the first note of the Christian that comes 
to the Apostle’s mind: we are sojourners. In the 
next chapter he says, ‘1 beseech you as strangers 
and sojourners’: and in He 11 we read, ‘ These 
all died in faith . . . confessing that they were 
strangers and sojourners on the earth.’ There 
seems to be an allusion to Ps 391”: ‘ Hold not thy 
peace at my tears: for I am a stranger with thee, 
and a sojourner, as all my fathers were.’ But what 
a difference in meaning! For the Psalmist ‘ with 
Thee’ meant on earth, and only on earth; life 
with God was the present short life, in which man 
had the terrible misfortune to be only a stranger 
and a sojourner. He was like a bird flying through 
a lighted room out of the night into the night. So 
he implores God to spare him a little longer in his 
brief sojourn with Him, before he goes hence and 
(as the Hebrew has it) ‘is no more.’ Christianity 
gives a different value to things. The beautiful 
early writing known as the Epistle to Diognetus 
says of Christians scattered over the Roman empire, 
‘Every foreign country is their home, and every 
home is foreign.’ Because we are only sojourning 
temporarily, we are to live our life according to 
the higher, divine, glorious home, or nature, or 
condition, to which we really belong. ‘In the world 
and not of it.’ ‘ Here we have no continuing city.’ 
‘ Our citizenship/is in heaven.’ 

That is the ideal. But how much does it actually 
mean? Hard things are sometimes said about 
other-worldliness, because it is not nightly under- 
stood and very often not rightly exhibited. Also it 
is extraordinarily difficult to free a large number of 
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minds from the notion that the other world is a 
world separate from this one in space and time, a 
locality at an unknown distance above our heads, 
to be reached at an unknown future date. What 
we want to try to get them to understand is that 
the other world, in the Christian ideal, permeates 
this one, as a man’s life or self or soul permeates 
his body ; that he never acts or speaks or thinks 
the things of this world except with reference to, 
and inspired by, the indwelling power of the other. 
Isn’t that what St. Paul meant when he said, ‘ Set 
your affection on things above,’ let your bent of 
mind be towards, let the trend of your thought and 
character be determined by, the higher things ? If 
this ideal could be reached by any Christian, it 
would not result in his being cut off from efficient 
contact with this life ; he would not be dreamy and 
unpractical ; he would not be stern and ruthless 
in condemning all pleasures. None of these things 
was true of Jesus Christ. On the contrary, the 
personality of the ideal Christian would be such that 
he could manage affairs, and lead and control men, 
better than other people. And he would get more 
deep and satisfying enjoyment from the things that 
God has given him richly to enjoy. But never for 
an instant, in thought, word, or action, would his 
earthly life cease to be indwelt, inspired, permeated, 
saturated, vibrating, with the light and heat and 
energy of heaven, the motives of the higher life, 
the correcting and protecting influences of the 
Spirit of God. In the earthly things, as such, the 
Christian is a stranger and a sojourner.~’ He finds 
his true citizenship when he is in this life—trans- 
lated into the Kingdom of God’s Son. 


St. Peter next expresses the same ideal in different, 


language when he says, ‘ in sanctification of spirit.’ 
Not ‘the Spirit,’ with a capital S, as in the English 
versions, as though referring to the personal Holy 
Spirit who sanctifies us. It is our spirit that has to 
be sanctified. It should be remembered here that 
St. Peter was a simpler person than St. Paul, and 
his thoughts ran more naturally and easily on Heb- 
raic lines. For St. Paul ‘ sanctification’ is a life- 
long spiritual and moral process, brought about by 
means of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the 
individual and the Church, and complementary 
to the initial and potential act of ‘ justification.’ 
St. Peter does not travel much beyond the simpler, 
but fundamental, Jewish thought of ‘ dedication, 
‘consecration.’ In the Leyvitical law ‘ holiness,’ or 
‘ sanctification,’ was an ecclesiastical or ritual con- 
secration to a condition of sacredness. Certain 
persons or things were marked off as by a magic 
circle from all secular contact, untouchable, un- 
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approachable. But if that is looked at from St. 
Peter’s Christian standpoint, we get a repetition 
of the ideal expressed in the word ‘ sojourners.’ 
The Christian, in his moral and spiritual life, does 
not belong to things secular as such. Our secular, 
material life has to be lived, but it is to become, by | 
sanctification of spirit, sacramental. 

The Christian’s inheritance, St. Peter says, in 
contrast to the promised land of Israel, is incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,.and that fadeth not away. 
The inheritance is ours now, we are inheritors of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but we are not yet able 
to keep it from being ravaged and injured by these 
same two things—enemies and catastrophes. The 
enemies are the sins; those which trouble us be- 
cause we are human beings, and those which are 
occasioned by our particular vocation, profession, 
or social standing; different tribes of enemies 
which swoop from time to time and make havoc 
of our’ peace, our communion with God, and our 
priesthood on behalf of others. And there are the 
natural catastrophes : anxieties and worries, money 
anxieties and family worries ; irritations and dis- 
appointments and frictions; trouble caused by 
the thoughtlessness or incapacity of other people ; 
and all the manifold illnesses, weaknesses, pains, 
and discomforts of the body. We cannot always 
prevent them from occurring, but, unlike the land 
of Canaan, our soul’s inheritance can, and ought 
to, remain unhurt and untouched by them, because 
in the power of God we can change them into means 
of blessing and discipline. 

As St. Peter looks at the elect sojourners march- 
ing to Canaan, he sees that another danger will 
threaten them. Other gods were worshipped in 
that land. We turn to ourselves. How near have 
we reached to ‘an inheritance undefiled’? Quite 
unpolluted by the worship of other gods? ‘ None 
other gods but me’; ‘him only shalt thou serve.’ 
And over and over again there come times when 
we are constrained to confess, ‘I have had none 
other gods but me’; ‘ myself only have I served.’ 

St. Peter’s word ‘ undefiled’ is only another way 
of picturing the ideal that he expresses in ‘ sanctifi- 
cation of spirit.’ Complete self-dedication, conse- 
crating, hallowing to the service of God is the exact 
negative of the cult of Self. 

And once more, an inheritance ‘unfading.’ The 
Apostle thinks of one of the incessant difficulties 
of the land of Canaan: ‘the sun is no sooner risen 
with the hot wind but it withereth the grass.’ 


' The highest hopes we cherish here, 
How fast they tire and faint. 
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And the word ‘ unfading,’ ‘ unwithered,’ pictures the 
true inheritance, the ideal that we are studying, 
if haply we may feel after it and reach a little nearer 
toit. The Epistle to the Hebrews is full of warnings 
against this very danger of letting our spiritual 
life wither. 


And some have never loved Thee well, 
And some have lost the love they had. 


There are times when our spiritual life is a joy 
and a success. And then, slowly or suddenly, 
the deadening paralysis comes on cai and the 
soul cannot rouse itself to move. 
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show what 
It cannot 
When- 


The words ‘reserved in heaven’ 
alone will keep the inheritance safe. 
flourish except in the air of heaven. 
ever our souls stoop to what is earthly, 
something in us dries up and withers. We 
need to sit at Christ’s right hand ‘in the 
heavenlies, as St. Paul puts it, which is 
described as ‘the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance in the saints.’ So here we are back 
again where we started. We are sojourners 
belonging to heaven; we are sanctified, dedicated 
to a life in heaven.? 

1A. H. McNeile, Alive unio God, 65. 


St. Paul and tbe Earthly Rife of Besus. 


A Study in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 


By THE REVEREND R. V. G. TASKER, M.A., HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF NEW TESTAMENT 
Stupy aT Krnec’s CoLtEecE, Lonpon. 


ALL the three great tendencies of New Testament 
Criticism during the present century raise funda- 
mentally the same question. Is there a radical 
contradiction between the Gospels, which claim to 
be historical records of an earthly life, and the 
Epistles which are the record of spiritual experience ? 
The Eschatological School, which sees in Jesus a 
prophet who was ultimately deluded; the School 
which sees in St. Paul the transformer of Christianity 
into a ‘ Mystery’ religion; and the Form-Critics 
who assume that early Christianity spread without 
any interest being taken in the details of the earthly 
life of Jesus of Nazareth, all fail to give an adequate 
explanation of the unity of the New Testament. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss 
these tendencies in detail, but to examine in the 
light of one particular document a feature which 
they all share in common, namely, the assumption 
that St. Paul was not concerned with the earthly 
life of Jesus, except in so far that a heavenly being 
had come on earth to die for men. Jesus, it is main- 
tained, is to St. Paul a risen unearthly being, and 
His life in the flesh was merely a stage in the 
drama of redemption, the historical details of which 
are of small importance. 

It is sometimes claimed that this conception finds 
support in the remarkable words of 2 Co 51°, where 
St. Paul states that ‘if we have known Christ 


after the flesh, yet now we so know him no longer.’ 
There was once a time, it is held, in St. Paul’s career 
in which the events of the life of Jesus were 
regarded by him as the basis of Christianity, but 
subsequently after his conversion he came to see 
that to know Jesus in the days of His flesh as the 
earlier apostles had done, or to know about Him 
in the days of His flesh, was a knowledge infinitely 
inferior to the spiritual mystical knowledge which 
he himself came afterwards to have of Him as a 
Risen, ascended Lord. If, however, we study care- 
fully the context in which these words occur, we 
shall discover that St. Paul also affirms that he 
now ‘ knows no one else after the flesh.’ His con- 
version to Christianity, he implies, has changed his 
whole method of judging and valuing other people ; 
and it is surely of the same kind of ‘ knowing’ 
that he is speaking, when he says that he no longer 
knows Jesus, and he no longer knows any one else 
‘after the flesh.’ He means that he now no longer 
makes his judgments of any person merely on the 
evidence of externals or in the light of preconceived 
conceptions, but that he makes the effort to see 
behind the surface of outward appearances into the 
underlying realities of character. There was indeed 
a time when he had thought it impossible that one 
born in such obscurity and living in such humiliating 
circumstances and suffering a criminal’s death 
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could possibly be the Messiah of Jewish prophecy, 
and he had therefore rejected His claims. But 
that was to know Him ‘after the flesh.’ He had 
now come to learn that the real secret of the great- 
ness of Jesus lay in the strength which was mani- 
fested in such outward weakness, and he had, in 
consequence, altered his judgment of Him. These 
words, in fact, instead of being evidence for the 
assertion that St. Paul was not interested in the 
earthly life of Jesus, probably suggest to us that 
the Apostle had pondered it much at different 
stages of his life, and that in the light of increased 
experience and further knowledge he had come to 
regard it with increased veneration. 

It is, of course, true that it was the Risen Lord 
who first made an appeal to the heart of St. Paul, 
and that it was the conviction that Christ was 
alive and active in the world which was the main- 
spring of his power as a Christian missionary. 
Apart from the Resurrection, there would have 
been no Pauline Christianity. But how in- 
conceivable it would have been if he had not 
troubled, after he came to know Jesus as risen, 
to discover all that he could discover about 
the days of the flesh when his Master lived a man 
amongst men! How inconceivable that when he 
visited Jerusalem and saw James the Lord’s brother 
(a passing detail of great interest which we find in 
Gal 11%) he should have refrained from asking 
‘ What was this brother of yours like ?’ It is surely 
an utterly inhuman reading of the story to imagine 
that after his conversion St. Paul only looked 
forward to the return of the Lord on the clouds of 
heaven and never looked back to the days of His 


earthly ministry, or that he should have failed to: 


learn all that could be learned about His character 
and His teaching. 

And how incredible once again that during his 
long sojourn with St. Luke discussion should 
never have turned to this very same subject. New 
Testament critics often write about the influence of 
St. Paul upon St. Luke; but may it not also be 
right to think sometimes of the influence of St. 
Luke upon St. Paul? It is true, of course, that 
St. Luke, like St. Paul, had not known Jesus in 
the days of His flesh, but from the earliest time at 
which he became interested in the Christian religion 
St. Luke probably turned his attention to collecting 
material for a gospel narrative. There must have 
been many years in which he was occupied with 
reading and hearing the reports of the many who 
undertook to draw up narratives of the events of 
Christ’s earthly life (Lk 11+) before he actually 
came to compose his own Gospel, and St. Paul 
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must often have been privileged to share the 
information, which St. Luke was gradually accumu- 
lating. 

It is a doubtful question of interpretation whether 
the ‘ brother’ referred to in 2 Co 818, about whom 
it is said that his ‘ praise is in the gospel,’ should - 
be regarded as Luke or not. The early fathers 
seemed to have made that identification, but they 
probably did so under the impression that by the 
‘gospel’ the canonical Gospel of Luke was meant. 
Modern exegesis of the passage, while it has tended 
to discredit entirely the view that St. Paul is 
making any reference to a written Gospel, especially 
to our Third Gospel, has not shown any adequate 
reason why the brother should not be St. Luke. 
On the contrary, Dr. Rendall goes so far as to say, 
‘It appears to me to be hardly short of demon- 
strable that this was none other than Luke.’ 

St. Paul, we remember, was writing 2 Corinthians 
in Macedonia. Now it is significant that in Acts 
the ‘ we-sections,’ in which it is generally agreed 
that St. Luke is reporting incidents in which both 
he and St. Paul took part, come temporarily to an 
end at Ac 1616, when St. Paul leaves Philippi on 
what we usually speak of as his second missionary 
journey, and are resumed again when St. Paul 
arrives in Macedonia after his experiences at 
Ephesus, described in Ac rg and referred to in 
2 Co 1. . That is to say, St. Luke may have been 
with St. Paul at the time when 2 Corinthians was 
written ; and it is noticeable that in the subscription 
to the Epistle contained in the Old Syriac and Coptic 
versions, and in one or two Greek MSS it is stated 
that Philippt was the place where the letter was 
written. The deduction, therefore, seems to be 
legitimate that St. Luke was appointed a delegate 
by the Church at Philippi to carry their collection 
for the poor saints at Jerusalem, and that St. Paul 
is commending him to the Corinthians when he 
speaks of the ‘ brother whose praise is in the gospel.’ 
Whether these last words should be regarded as a 
reference of St. Paul to the praiseworthy efforts. 
and success of Luke as a missionary teacher, or as a 
researcher into evangelistic traditions and records 
is uncertain; but it seems entirely reasonable to 
suppose that at this particular time both men were 
in possession of no small information about the 
earthly life of Jesus. 

What traces, we proceed to ask, of this informa- 
tion are to be found in 2 Corinthians? Can we, 
moreover, detect any influence of St. Luke and his 
particular interpretation of the true significance of 
the life of Jesus, as we are enabled to ascertain it 
from the Gospel which bears his name ? 
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Many years ago in St. Paul ‘the Traveller and 
Roman Citizen, Dr. Ramsay wrote: ‘It has often 
seemed to me as if there were more of Lukan 
feeling and character in 2 Cor. than in any other 
of Paul’s letters.’ It is an interesting study to 
follow up this suggestion and to try and trace 
signs of this Lukan feeling in our Epistle. The 
results, I think, will tend to show not only that 
St. Paul was familiar with many of the details 
of the life of Jesus ; but also that he had come 
to make his own to a very considerable degree 
those special characteristics of it which appealed 
especially to St. Luke, and had allowed them to 
influence and colour his own Christian philosophy 
of life. 

What, then, does Ramsay mean exactly when 
he speaks of ‘Lukan feeling. and character’ ? 
What was the striking thing which Luke found in 
the story of the life and death of Jesus, and which 
he made it his aim to bring out in high relief in his 
own Gospel narrative? There are many features 
which may be said to be especially characteristic 
of the Third Gospel—the catholicity of its interests, 
its high estimation of women, the value which it 
places upon asceticism and voluntary poverty. 
But these are only the details of a larger whole. 
They do not quite give us the point of view which 
is in the mind of the writer. That can only be 
learned by studying the Gospel as an artistic whole 
and seeing where the light and shade really lies. 

To St. Luke, we cannot doubt, the real significance 
of the life-story of Jesus of Nazareth lay in its total 
reversal of what constitutes human greatness. It 
reversed ordinary human standards of value. It 
shows that what seems most outwardly weak is in 
reality the most strong; while the apparently 
strong and powerful may be the most weak. In 
ch. 2 of the Gospel we are given at’ the outset, in a 
few words, a picture of the might and grandeur of 
imperial Rome, the mightiest thing in existence at 
the time, exercising an unbounded sway over the 
whole world. ‘There went forth a decree from 
Czsar Augustus that all the world should be taxed.’ 
We are then taken to an obscure part of that great 
empire ; to an even obscurer village, to a wayside 
inn, to a stable shelter, and there we are shown the 
birth of a child in circumstances of the utmost 
lowliness and poverty. And St. Luke means us to 
feel that here is a reversal of ordinary standards 
of greatness: the same love of sharp contrast, 
and the same reversal of human values, runs right 
through St. Luke’s Gospel. 

And it is the same apparent contrasts, the same 
upsetting of all preconceived ideas of greatness 
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upon which St. Paul loves to dwell in 2 Corinthians. 
He summarizes it in a grand paradoxical statement 
in 12°, when he states that ‘ strength is made 
perfect in weakness,’ and when he asserts in 12!° 
that it is when he is weak that he is really most 
strong. St. Paul loves to dwell upon the contrast 
between the great message contained in very earthen 
vessels which characterized the Christian ministry 
(4”), and the miserable message of the false apostles, 
described in chs. 10-12, who may have every out- 
ward qualification, who may have very plausible 
letters of commendation to show, who may boast 
of many visions and of a long Jewish descent, but 
who have not learned that the true secret of the 
message of Jesus is the emphasis He places upon 
the greatness of humility. The true Christian 
Minister St. Paul pictures as the very incarnation 
of this great truth that ‘strength is made perfect 
in weakness.’ He seems so weak that men imagine 
him to be on the point of death, and behold he has 
a new lease of life. Men try to chasten him by 
constant assaults, but they cannot quench his 
spirit. He seems so sad, but question him, and he 
will tell you that his joy is eternal. He appears 
so poverty-stricken, but watch him enriching the 
lives of many. He seems a beggar, but he possesses 
all that matters (69 1°). 

The historical statement of such interest to those 
who are concerned with the chronology of St. 
Paul’s life seems to come in rather as an after- 
thought in the context in which it occurs in 11°. 8, 
‘In Damascus the ethnarch of King Aretas watched 
the city of the Damascenes to arrest me, and I was 
let down in a basket through a small door and 
escaped their hands,’ may also reflect the same 
desire to show this contrast, and to bring out from 
a personal experience the truth that ‘strength is 
made perfect in weakness.’ St. Paul’s enemies had 
perhaps been spreading a rumour that he had 
acted as a coward in fleeing from Damascus. The 
real truth of the matter, he replies, was that not 
even the armed might of King Aretas could thwart 
the purpose of a servant of God, who sometimes 
uses very humiliating but effective means, whereby 
His servants may be set forward on their path of 
duty and service. 

And just as the life of St. Paul was, in his view, 
the embodiment of this great paradox so manifest 
in the life of Jesus; so, too, it is interesting to 
notice, does the Apostle assert in our Epistle that 
he bases his actions upon those two specifically 
Christ-like qualities which he calls rpairys, meek- 
ness, and émueixera (101%), which Matthew Arnold 
first taught English people to know as the virtue 
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of ‘ sweet-reasonableness.’ It is most instructive 
to notice that St. Paul prefaces the last section of 
the Epistle (chs. ro—13), in which he is going to 
say many hard things, and in which he is going to 
defend himself and his own authority in no hesi- 
tating terms, with the words, “Now I Paul myself 
beseech you by the meekness and the sweet-reason- 
ableness of the Christ.’ His thoughts are tempered 
at the outset by a vision of two of the most char- 
acteristic virtues of the Jesus of History ; and he 
does claim that although much of what he is 
going to say may seem to show on the surface a 
lack of meekness, it is nevertheless not inconsistent 
with the true humility and the reasonableness of 
temper, which, as a minister of Christ, it is his duty 
to show in his dealings with others. For St. Paul 
knew that ‘meekness’ is not the same as ‘ false 
modesty.’ It does not mean allowing other people 
to ride rough-shod over our feelings and rights 
without offering any resistance, or; refusing to 
remove personal misunderstandings for fear of 
giving offence to some party concerned. The true 
humility of Jesus, we remember, led Him one day 
to make a whip of cords and drive the money- 
changers down the Temple steps. And similarly 
“ sweet-reasonableness ’ does not mean overlooking 
the faults of others and being easy-going in our 
dealings with human nature, or refusing to say 
anything for peace’ sake when there are wrongs 
crying out to be redressed. 

The real meaning of émue(xeca has been admirably 
stated by Archbishop Trench, when he~says: ‘ It 
expresses exactly that moderation which recognizes 
the impossibility that cleaves to formal law of 


anticipating and providing for all cases that will, 


emerge, and present themselves to it for decision ; 
which recognizes the danger that ever waits upon 
the assertion of legal rights, lest they should be 
pushed into moral wrongs, lest the ““ summum jus ”’ 
should in practice prove the “summa injuria” ; 
which, therefore, pushes not its own rights to the 
uttermost, but, going back in part or in the whole 
from these, rectifies and redresses the injustices of 
justice.’? It was this quality which God Himself 
showed throughout His dealing with His people 
in the Old Testament. However stubborn their 
obstinacy, however wilful their disobedience, He 
never puts into force against them extreme penalties. 
There is always a remnant which is saved. It was 
the same quality which our Lord constantly showed 
in His earthly life, and which comes out most 
clearly perhaps in the wonderful story printed in 
our Bibles at the beginning of the eighth chapter of 


1 Synonyms of the New Testament, 151. 
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St. John, but which is found in some Greek MSS 
at the end of that Gospel, and in others after Lk 
2158, the story of the woman taken in adultery, in 
which Jesus refuses to exact the extreme penalty, 
which the legal minds of the self-righteous scribes 
and Pharisees desired Him to do, as they pointed out - 
that such a one ought to be stoned. And it was 
exactly the same quality which St. Paul shows in 
our Epistle in his treatment of the offender at 
Corinth, and which he claims to be exercising even 
in-the trenchant closing chapters. Once again we 
are tempted to ask, ‘ Is it too far-fetched to suppose 
that it is the knowledge of certain incidents of the 
Gospel story learned perhaps from St. Luke which 
lies behind the emphasis which St. Paul lays 
upon these two conspicuous features of our Lord’s 
character ?’ 

This dominant thought which underlies so much 
of our Epistle that it was in the extreme humilia- 
tion of the life of Jesus that its supreme greatness 
lies, comes to the surface again in two very signifi- 
cant phrases used by St. Paul in which two thoughts 
are summarized which would readily occur to a 
reader of St. Luke’s Gospel. ‘ Jesus Christ for our 
sakes became poor,’ he says in 8°. It is possible 
that behind these words there lies a knowledge 
shared with St. Luke, if not obtained from him, of 
the story of the birth at Bethlehem, and of the 
wanderings of the Son of Man who had not where 
to lay His head. It is not merely the idea of the 
descent of a Heavenly Being into human life, an 
idea which is stated more fully in Ph 2, which is in 
the Apostle’s mind when he uses the expression 
“became poor,’ but also the poverty of the actual 
human conditions in which that life was lived. 

In 522 St. Paul uses the remarkable expression 
in connexion with Christ, ‘Him who knew no sin, 
God made to be sin on our behalf.’ These words 
are usually considered to refer to the death of 
Christ. Just as in Gal 3!° St. Paul says that Christ 
became a ‘curse’ because He suffered a death 
which was, according to the Jewish Law, accursed ; 
so here because His death was brought about by 
the sins of men and was a death such as sinners 
deserve, St. Paul describes Him as ‘ being made 
sin on our behalf.’ But it may also be possible that 
behind the phrase ‘made to be sin’ St. Paul is 
thinking of the life as well as the death of Jesus. 
Jesus had come into close relationship with sin 
by doing what no other religious teachers of the 
day would do, by making friends of sinners, and 
by taking upon Himself in the very depth and reality 
of His sympathy the burden of their sins, so that 
though He remained sinless He felt the sins of 
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others as though they were His own. And is there 
any one of our Gospels which gives us such a clear 
picture of Jesus ‘ made to be sin’ in this sense as 
the Gospel according to St. Luke? And is it 
fanciful to suppose that St. Paul was familiar with 
such stories as the meeting of Jesus with the sinful 
woman in the house of Simon the Pharisee, or the 
other peculiarly Lukan stories in which Jesus is 
portrayed as the Saviour of men not only by His 
death but by the way in which He lived amongst 
them ? 

We may also, perhaps, without exaggeration see 
the ‘ Lukan feeling and character’ revealing itself 
in 2 Corinthians in the special emphasis which the 
Apostle lays upon the two duties of almsgiving 
and forgiveness. The duty of almsgiving, as is 
well known, plays a large part in the Third Gospel. 
It is there, and there alone, that we read the in- 
junction of Christ: ‘Sell that ye have and give 
alms,’ and the advice to the Pharisees, that if they 
gave the contents of their vessels as alms instead 
of bothering so much about cleaning the outside, 
everything would be clean unto them (Lk 6% 
zi"), It is Luke, too, who records the opening 
Beatitude in such a way as to emphasize that a 
blessing rests upon those who voluntarily make 
themselves poor. We can thus well imagine that 
the idea of a collection for the poor saints at Jeru- 
salem was one which especially appealed to St. 
Luke ; and we are not surprised to find, if the 
suggestion made above is correct, that he should 
have been chosen by the Philippian Church as one 
of their delegates in the matter. 

The Macedonians were notoriously generous in 
Apostolic days, and perhaps it was Luke himself, 
a Macedonian, who by presenting to them the 
importance of almsgiving stimulated them to make 
such liberal gifts both to St. Paul himself (Ph 41- 16) 
and to the poor saints (2 Co 8). It is, moreover, 
somewhat significant in this connexion that the 
only direct reference in Acts to the actual teaching 
of Jesus should be a saying of our Lord unrecorded 
in any other Gospel, that it is ‘ more blessed to give 
than to receive ’ (Ac 20°), 

The duty of forgiveness, which was a feature of 
the gospel story which St. Luke made it his aim 
to bring out quite clearly in his own narrative, is 
one which is emphasized in a thoroughly Lukan 
spirit in 2 Corinthians. Forgiveness was to St. 
Paul an act of grace (xdpis), and it is worthy of 
note that the word which he uses in this Epistle 
for ‘forgive’ is the word xapifeoGar, which only 
occurs in the New Testament in the Lukan and 
Pauline writings. By ‘grace’ St. Paul meant an 
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act of saving power, and to forgive (xapileo6av) 
was to bring such an act within the reach of an 
offender, who was most in need of it. Forgiveness 
to St. Paul was not primarily concerned with the 
remission of penalty, but was in reality the restora- 
tion of the offender to his true status, which by his 
offence he had forfeited. Some unnamed person 
at Corinth had committed an offence probably 
against St. Paul himself when he last visited the 
city, which resulted in the writing of the ‘ painful 
letter,’ and the determination of St. Paul not to 
visit the city again until reparation had been made. 
The letter had had its effect, and the Corinthians 
had dealt with the offender. What the penalty was 
which was inflicted upon him the narrative does 
not make clear, but it was probably the sentence 
of temporary excommunication. Now that the 
offender has paid his penalty and repented, St. 
Paul is eager that the matter should be dropped 
and that the offender should be restored again to 
his place as a member of the community, lest 
perchance, as he says, “such a one should be over- 
whelmed by excess of grief’ (27). The Corinthians 
are now to make a public decision (xvpacar), that he 
is to be treated with the love due to a brother. 
And then St. Paul adds the interesting words, 
‘Tf I forgive anything I have done it in the person 
of Christ (¢v zpooéa Xpuorod).’? The meaning of 
this last phrase is somewhat uncertain. The words 
may mean ‘as the representative of the risen 
Christ,’ who works in and through His ordained 
ministers. In this case they would find a parallel 
in t Co 5%°, where St. Paul hands over to Satan 
the incestuous offender ‘in the name of the Lord 
Jesus,’ as though he were holding a court in which 
the Corinthians and himself were passing judgment 
upon the case and acting in the power of the Lord 
Jesus. The words may, however, mean, ‘In the 
presence of Christ,’ as though Christ were looking 
on, and the Apostle was conscious that he himself 
would be judged by Christ’s standards in this 
matter of forgiveness—standards which were 
clearly revealed by Him in the days of His flesh in 
the many references to forgiveness which St. Luke 
was at pains to collect and place on record in his 
Gospel. It is worth while reminding ourselves 
that it is in St. Luke’s Gospel alone that we read 
of the story of the two debtors and its lesson of 
forgiveness, and the story of the woman who was 
forgiven much because she loved much, and the 
cry of Christ from the Cross, ‘ Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do.’ 

The more 2 Corinthians is studied the more does 
‘the Lukan feeling and character’ seem to have 
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influenced the thoughts which are recorded in its 
pages. And if we ask, ‘Whence did the Apostle 
derive it,’ the obvious answer is, ‘ From St. Luke 
himself,’ who selected many stories from those 
current in Christian circles at the time, because 
they brought out particular aspects of our Lord’s 
life and teaching, which made an irresistible appeal 
to himself. 

It is then certainly not true to say that the 
Jesus of history plays little or no part in the essen- 
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tial Christian thought of St. Paul. It is perhaps 
truer to say that that figure has coloured his whole 
philosophy of life. And if he does make few direct 
allusions to the earthly ministry of His Lord, well, 
so, too, does St. Luke in Acts; and yet we know 
that Acts is the second volume of a larger work - 
by the same author, the first volume of which con- 
tains a comparatively long account of the things 
which Jesus said and did when He sojourned amongst 
men. 


The Mutborsbip of Hebrews riti. 


By Epmunp D. Jonrs, M.A., BANGoR. 


In his recently published volume on Books and 
Writers in Ancient Greece and Rome, Sir Frederic 
Kenyon incidentally refers to the bearing on 
Biblical criticism of the discovery of the use by 
Christian writers of papyrus in codex form as early 
as the beginning of the second century—a much 
earlier date than had until lately been established. 
While the codex form possessed certain advantages 
over the roll form, it had one great disadvantage 
as long as papyrus was the material used: its 
leaves, especially the outer ones, might easily 
become detached, and subsequently either lost or 
misplaced. If, therefore, the codex form was in use 
before many copies of a manuscript had been made, 


there is all the more likelihood of permanent loss, 


or of misplacement. 

Cases of misplacement might occur when the 
copyist found a stray detached leaf, of which the 
subject-matter bore a superficial resemblance to 
the work of some other author. To the present 
writer there seems to be strong evidence that 
this has occurred in the case of the last chapter 
of Hebrews. This chapter has indeed been sus- 
pected by a number of Biblical critics, who hold 
the view that it was written—some say wholly, 
others in parts—by an imitator of Paul, with the 
object of securing for the Epistle a more favourable 
reception from Christian churches. But the great 
majority of commentators accept it as genuine, 
though Wrede suggests that the writer of Hebrews 
changed his mind in the course of the composition, 
and, instead of writing a homily as he had originally 
intended, converted it into an epistle. Yet any 


one who reads the standard modern commentaries 
on Hebrews cannot fail to see that their authors 
are often hard put to it to reconcile the thoughts 
and allusions in this chapter with chs. 1-12. 

On the other hand, a convincing case cannot be 
made for the view that the last chapter was written 
by an imitator of Paul. An examination of the 
language of the chapter does indeed show that it 
contains a much greater preponderance of Pauline 
words than the rest of the Epistle. But it also 
contains a number of words not found elsewhere in 
Paul’s writings, and it may fairly be contended 
that an imitator of Paul would have exercised great 
care to select all his words from Paul’s recognized 
Epistles. Moreover, he would probably have 
endeavoured to adapt his exhortations to the 
special needs of the Church for which Hebrews was 
intended—in the light of the injunctions and 
appeals found in the body of the homily. Further, 
though crude instances of forgeries are not unknown 
in the literature of the Early Church, it is hard to 
conceive that any Christian writer would have been 
so lacking in moral sense as to commit a forgery 
of this nature, and tack it on to a homily which 
inculcated such a high standard of conduct, in 
order to secure a more favourable reception 
for it. 

But now that we know that the codex form was 
used at such an early date, another alternative 
presents itself. We know that several of Paul’s 
letters are missing, and there is a possibility that 
the last chapter of Hebrews is the concluding 
portion of one of them—the last leaf having been 
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recovered later. A copyist having come across 
this detached leaf, and finding that Hebrews had 
not the usual epistolary ending, might easily have 
been led astray, by the apparent connexion of 
vy.1015 with the subject-matter of Hebrews, to 
believe that the leaf formed the ending of the 
Epistle. For there is strong presumptive evidence 
that Hebrews had originally no epistolary ending. 
In the first place it has no epistolary greeting or 
any introductory remarks. Secondly, if we accept 
| the view held by many commentators that the 
homily was written for the edification of Jewish 
Christians in Rome, the absence of the concluding 
chapter would explain why the Church at Rome 
continued for so long a time to disbelieve in the 
Pauline authorship of the book; for it was this 
last chapter that first suggested the view that Paul 
wrote Hebrews. 

The vocabulary of ch. 13 has been subjected to 
a close examination by Mr. C. R. Williams,! with 
the view to deciding whether it was written by the 
author of Heb 1-12 or by an imitator of Paul. Though 
he finds in it a large number of Pauline words, he 
finds also that there are a number of words in it 
not used by Paul elsewhere, or used in a different 
meaning. He therefore concludes that it was not 
written in imitation of Paul. But the presence in 
the chapter of words not used elsewhere in Paul’s 
extant Epistles does not at all prove that Paul 
himself did not write it, for there are in Paul’s 
letters many hapaxlegomena. Nor does even the 
fact that this chapter contains words used in a 
different sense from Paul’s weaken the case, for 
in his letters there are many instances of his being 
obliged, owing to the meagreness of his vocabulary, 
to employ the same Greek word in different senses. 
But it is not enough to count words, as Mr. Williams 
did; we must also take note of phrases and 
rhetorical devices characteristic of Paul, and also 
of the general subject-matter of the chapter. And 
as the views put forward in the present article differ 
from those which Mr. C. R. Williams had in mind 
when making his analysis, it is necessary to re- 
examine the whole chapter. 

I shall in the first place take the vocabulary of 
the chapter. It was calculated by Mr. Williams 
that there are twenty-five words in ch. 13, which 
are also found in the extant letters of Paul, but are 


1* A Word-Study of Hebrews 13’ in Journal of 
Biblical Literature, xxx. (1911). 
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not found in Heb 1-12, or used with a different 
meaning. To give merely the whole list would not 
be very instructive. I shall therefore give only 
those words which are most significant, and I shall 
add the number of times each occurs in Paul’s 
Epistles. (This is not stated in Mr. Williams’s 
analysis) : 

xotty (v.4), also used in this particular sense 
twice in Ro. 

atAdpyupos (v.>), in 1 Ti.—as well as agiAdpyupia. 

Oappew (v.°), three times in 2 Co. 

Bpapa. (v.®), twice in Ro.; three times in 1 Co. 

mepipéeperOac (v.°), only used elsewhere in 
metaphorical sense in Eph. 

mepurarew (v.°), used metaphorically about 
thirty times by Paul. 

BeBarow (y.°), once in 1 Co., once in 2 Co., and 
once in Col. 

x<tAos (v.2°), in this sense once in Ro. and once 
in r Co. 

Note the entirely different meaning in Heb x17*, 

kowvwvia (v.18), once in Ro, and twice in 2 Co. 

aypumvéw (v.17), once in Eph, ; dypuzvia in 2 Co. 

otevatw (v.17), once in Ro. and once in 2 Co. 

cvuveidyots (v.18), about nine times in 1 and 
2 Co. 

mepiaadrepos (v.!°), six times in Co., once in 
t Th., once in Gal., and once in Ph. 

katapritw (v.24), once in 1 Co., once in 2 Co.,and 
once in Gal. 

Then, again, there are a number of phrases used 
in this chapter which are used elsewhere by Paul, 
or which bear a striking similarity to Pauline 
expressions, for example: wépvovs yap Kai porxovs 
kpwet 5 Oeds (v.4); cf. tots S& ew 6 Geds xpiver 
(referring to the same class of sinners) in x Co 578. 

ovK éxovow efovolav {v2 ; cf. EXOMLEV 
é€ovoiav in 1 Co 94; and éfovoiay Eye in r Co 
Tut), 

rowvTas yap Ovoiais evaperteirar 6 Oeds (v.21) ; 
cf. Gvotav Sexriv eddpeotov 7d Oe in Ph 438, 

tov KUpiov av “Inoodv (v.*°), Also found in 
1 Co 5°, and without the judv in 1 Co 11% and? 
in 2 Co 4". 

6 dvayayov éx vexpdv (v.); cf. éx vexpav 
dvayayetv in Ro 107, 

caddy (v.®), at the beginning of a sentence and 
followed by an infinitive is a favourite form of 
expression with Paul. 

There are also in this chapter a number of 
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examples of word-jingles, assonances, repetition of 
words, such as are characteristic of Paul’s style : 
éemthavOdverbe . . . ehaGov (v."); éxyomev . . . odK 
éxovtw éfovoiav (v1); pévovoav .. . 
(v.14); Kadjy . . . Kadds (v.18); roujoa . 
(v.14); mapaxadd . . . mapaxAnoews (v.22). 

The emphatic use of the demonstrative, as in v.14 
(v . . . rovrwr) is paralleled in Ph 4° and in Gal 218. 

Again, when quoting from the LXX, Paul often 
inserted words of his own within the quotation, in 
order to make it more pointed. Examples of this 
are Cdwv (v.11); dia mavrds (v2) and ek vexpav, and 
Tov péyav (v.7°), 

It will be observed that in the above examples 
of words and phrases found in this chapter and in 
Paul’s Epistles there is a striking preponderance of 
parallels from the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
while the Epistle to the Romans—which was written 
during the same period—comes easily second. If 
Paul wrote Heb 13 we are justified in inferring that 
he wrote it at the time when his mind was occupied 
with the ideas that prompted him to write these 
Epistles, and when the words and turns of expression 
cited would be in the foreground of his thoughts. 
And since it is known that two of Paul’s letters 
to the Corinthians are missing (though it has been 
suggested that a part of his ‘severe letter’ is 
incorporated in 2 Co.—a view rendered more 
probable by the earlier dating of the use of the 
codex form), may it not be that ch. 13 is the con- 
cluding portion of one of the missing letters— 
possibly of the ‘severe letter’? An examination 
of the subject-matter of the chapter seems to me 
to lend colour to this possibility. The following 
points are specially suggestive : 

vi. Let love of the brethren continue. Com- 
mentators generally take the word ‘continue’ to 
imply that ‘ there was a danger of the bond of love 
being severed.’ This in the case of the Corinthians 
was a very real danger owing to the prevalence of 
factions. 

v.4, Forget not to show love to strangers. There 
were at this time many homeless Jewish Christians 
in Corinth, expelled from Rome after the Edict 
of Claudius. 

entertained angels. Angelology was a subject 
that greatly appealed to the Corinthians—see 
1 Co 6F-BF6 751088 5 1219) 3° Co tate 12% 

v.3, as bound with them; cf. for the sentiment 
Ro 12%, 1 Co 126, 
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in the body: cf. 2 Co 5° 12 8, 

v.4. (Let) marriage (be had) in honour, etc. 
Questions concerning marriage and sexual morality 
are prominent in Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians 
(e.g. 1 Co 7). The injunction in this verse would 
not have been so pertinent in a letter written to 
converts from Judaism. For a parallel to the 
omission of the verb with the word ‘ marriage,’ see 
Ro 12%. So striking is the resemblance in style 
between these two passages that one commentator 
(F. Rendall) describes it as a case of ‘ unconscious 
imitation.’ 

v5. Be ye free from the love of money, etc.; cf. 
1 Ti 61°, where—as here—emphasis is laid on 
“contentment ’ as the right antidote. 

It is noteworthy that in 1 Co-514 we have the 
same sequence as in vv.* 5 here—‘fornicators or 
covetous.’ 

v.”. Them that have the rule over you. The word 
Hyoupzevoe is not, indeed, found in Paul’s Epistles, 
but it is a remarkable coincidence that it is employed 
by Clement zu his letter to the Corinthians. 

It will be noted that if vv.1-7 were intended for 
the Corinthian Church they would not merit 
Torrey’s strictures} that in their present context 
they ‘are most disturbing, both because they 
interrupt the thought, and also because they mar 
the beauty of this stately composition. The 
transition. from noble imagery and sustained 
reasoning to this formless jumble of rather 
commonplace admonitions is so abrupt as to be 
painful.’ 

v.8. Jesus Christ (is) the same, etc. The name 
‘ Jesus Christ ’ is found nowhere else in Hebrews, but 
is frequently employed by Paul. For the epigram- 
matic expression, cf. 2 Co 11%: ‘For the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ is not yea and nay, but in him 
is yea.’ 

Elsewhere in Hebrews of aiévor refers to the 
past (as in 13 and 11%): here to the future—a 
Pauline use. 

v.°. divers and strange teachings. This phrase is 
generally interpreted as referrimg to ‘ different 

1In his article on ‘The Authorship and Character 
of the so-called ‘‘ Epistle to the Hebrews,”’ in Journal 
of Biblical Literature, xxx. (1911), Torrey holds the 
view that these and some other verses in the chapter 
were interpolated by a copyist and dovetailed into 
genuine portions (e.g. vv.*!°) in order to produce a 


greater semblance of the whole Epistle having been 
written by Paul. 
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tendencies connected with various’sides of Judaism’ 
(Peake), an interpretation which does not give full 
value to the words used, and does not help to explain 
the three following verses (which Peake regards as 
among the most difficult ones in Hebrews). But 
if these words were written to the Corinthians they 
would naturally refer to the mystery religions 
prevalent there, and to the pagan practice of eating 
meats sacrificed to their gods, as a religious privilege. 
In this case the words ‘it is good that the heart 
be established by grace, not by meats,’ etc., would 
also have full significance—which commentators 
on Hebrews find it difficult to give a satisfactory 
explanation to. 

v0. We have an altar, etc. In Heb 1 the 
Christians’ altar is in heaven, ‘but here the altar 
is something which Christians possess on earth. 
Read in the light of 1 Co ro, the ‘altar’ in 
this verse would be the Lord’s Table. See also 
1 Co 9!3-5, which, though not bearing on the inter- 
pretation of this verse, shows that questions dealing 
with the ‘altar’ were occupying the thoughts of 
Paul at this time. 

v., Note that zapeuBor7 here means ‘a camp,’ 
but in Heb 11 it means ‘an army in battle array.’ 

vv. 12. Here the writer passes quickly—after 
the manner of Paul—to another aspect of the 
question. Instead of envying the privileges which 
Jews and pagans claimed of partaking of meats 
sacrificed on the altar, Christians should consider 
it a privilege to bear the reproach of Jesus—‘ the 
stumbling-block of the Cross.’ See especially 
1 Co 1185, and compare Gal 27° and 614. 

v.44, We have not here an abiding city, etc. How 
different the idea in the mind of the writer of 
Hebrews—‘ ye are come (perfect tense) unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.’ 

With riv péddovoay cf. oxia tov pedAdOvTwy in 


Col 217 and Ph 3” (‘our citizenship is in 
heaven ’). 

v5. to communicate. This is stressed by Paul in 
2, Calo: 


v.17, Obey them that have the rule over you, and 
submit to them. It is generally conceded by com- 
mentators on Hebrews that the word ‘submit’ 
implies a state of disaffection in the Church to 
which the Epistle was addressed. This was notori- 
ously the case at Corinth. 

It will be noticed that while Paul refers to 
presbyters and deacons when dealing with the 
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disorders in the Thessalonian Church, he avoids 
these terms in writing to the Corinthians. So, too, 
here. 

vv.18 19, Pray for us ... that I may be restored ; 
cf. Philem v.”. Various speculations have been 
resorted to in order to explain the change from the 
plural to the singular. But there are obvious 
parallels in Col 43 4 and in Gal 1®1°. In both these 
letters Paul associated himself with fellow-workers 
at the beginning of the Epistles. And in his two 
letters to the Corinthians he does the same. In 
claiming to ‘have a good conscience, desiring to 
live honestly,’ we have an expression of Paul’s 
consciousness of the distrust of him which prevailed 
among certain factions of the Corinthian Church. 
See 2 Co 11 and 12; cf. also 2 Co 1%, ‘For our 
own glorying is this, the testimony of our conscience 
that with holiness and sincerity of God... we 
behaved ourselves in the world.’ 

v.20. The God of peace. Moffatt makes the 
groundless assertion that ‘there is no special 
allusion here, as in Paul’s use of the phrase (in 
Ro 1573 167°, 2 Co 134, Ph 4°), to friction in the 
community.’ v.!? contradicts this statement. 

who brought from the dead. The usual comment on 
this is that it is the only explicit reference to the 
Resurrection, in Hebrews, as it was not pertinent 
to the argument. Why, therefore, introduce it 
here ? But to Paul the Resurrection of Christ was 
a vital part of his theology, being the pledge of the 
resurrection of the Christian: ‘ we die and rise in 
him.’ Of this idea there is no trace in Hebrews, 
but the question is very fully discussed by Paul in 
1 Co 15; cf. also Eph 1%: ‘the strength of his 
might which he wrought in Christ, when he raised 
him from the dead.’ 

v.21, make you perfect. The Greek word here 
used for ‘ perfect’ is karapri{w, which is not found 
with this meaning in Heb 1-12 (where reActdw is used 
instead). But Paul uses xaraprifw in the same sense 
as here, twice in the Corinthian Epistles, as well as 
in Ephesians and 1 Thessalonians (in Heb 1-12 
katapriey means ‘ to prepare ’ (10°) or ‘ to frame’ 
(11°). 

working in us; cf. ‘It is God which worketh in 
you both to will and to work, for his good pleasure’ 
(Ph 23%). 

v.. bear with the word of exhortation. Peake 
comments on these words: ‘he could not count 
with certainty on a favourable hearing.’ This fits 
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in exactly with the state of things at Corinth, and 
with the suggestion that this chapter is the end of 
the severe letter. 

in few words. Ingenious attempts have been 
made to reconcile these words with the length of 
Hebrews, e.g. ‘ Hebrews can be read aloud easily 
in an hour’! and that it is ‘short considering the 
extent of its subject.’ But one reason given for 
the loss of the ‘severe letter’ to the Corinthians 
is that it was a short one, dealing with one topic 
only (‘the painful letter was probably short ’— 
Goudge, on 2 Corinthians). 

v.23, our brother Timothy hath been set at 
It is generally admitted that these 
words imply that the writer was intimate 
with the Pauline circle. Yet stress is often laid 
by commentators on the difference between the 
points of view of Hebrews and those of Paul’s 
Epistles. 

set at liberty. Generally taken to refer to an 
unrecorded imprisonment of Paul. But if the 
alternative translation of droX«cAvpévor, ‘has started’ 
(as in Ac 285), be adopted, it would be possible 
to reconstruct the situation, on the assumption 
that this chapter was written to the Corinthian 
Church. Timothy had already set out for Corinth 
by way of Macedonia, but ‘ the circumstances may 
have been so critical as to call for immediate action 
{by Paul], and by the short sea-route the double 
journey and a few days at Corinth in between need 
not have taken more than a fortnight.’? Paul, 
therefore, wrote a brief letter with reference to the 
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matter which occasioned the crisis, announcing also 


his projected visit and stating that probably 
Timothy would join him at Corinth if he succeeded 
in passing quickly through Macedonia. It may 
therefore be suggested that Paul’s request in v.19 
that the Corinthians should pray for him ‘ that he 
might be restored to them the sooner’ means that 
he might not be detained (by imprisonment or 
illness) at Ephesus, and that he might have a 
favourable voyage. The references to his visit in 
vv.19 23, indeed, imply that he had already explained 
his plans earlier in the letter. 

v.44. Salute all them that have the rule over you, 
and all the saints. Stress is laid once more on all 
the rulers because of the factions in the Church. 
The letter is addressed to the Church and not to 


1 Evans, in The Epistles to the Corinthians (The 
Clarendon Bible). 
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the rulers. ‘ All the saints’ is explained by 2 Co 11 
‘ with all the saints in Achaia.’ 

v.4, They of Italy salute you. This phrase 
(generally regarded as ambiguous) would refer to 
the Italian Christians who were with Paul at 
Ephesus. They would wish to greet their fellow- ~ 
countrymen at Corinth. In both places there 
would be a number of exiled Christians from Rome. 

v.25. Grace be with you all. Such a brief benedic- 
tion was frequently used by Paul (cf. Col., 1 Ti., 
2°Pr Tilly 

There are, it is true, certain words and expressions 
in the chapter which cannot be paralleled in Paul’s 
extant Epistles, such as éraGev (v.!*), of Christ’s 
sufferings—though Paul uses za6ypara in 2 Co 1° 7; 
kat yap 8a Bpayéwv éréorera (v.73), Kal yap 
not being used by Paul, and ypadw being used 
by him instead of érioreA\Aw; atros yap «lpyxev 
(v.5), though etpyxev is used (of God speaking) in 
2 Co 12°, and Clement in his Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians frequently employs airés for God, which 
suggests that the phrase was a recognized formula. 
Still, these examples may be described rather as 
non-Pauline than as un-Pauline. 

The cumulative effect of the evidence adduced 
in this article seems to me strongly to point to 
Pauline authorship and Corinthian destination. 
But even if competent Biblical scholars do not 
consider the evidence conclusive, it may appear 
strong enough to render it inadvisable to draw 
inferences from this chapter in support of any 
particular views about the authorship and destina- 
tion of Hebrews, or about the character of the Church 
for which Hebrews was composed, unless these 
inferences are confirmed by internal evidence in 
chs. 1-12. The suggestion made that this chapter 
was the end of the ‘severe letter’ must remain at 
present a conjecture. 


[Note.—After writing this article I find that the 
Rev. Llynfi Davies argues in his Pauline Readjust- 
ments that Heb 138-9 is the ‘ historical sequence to 
1 Co 161°” and was written by Paul to the Corin- 
thians. -He bases his views on the fact that if 
these verses are accepted as Pauline they explain 
a problem in the movements of Paul and Timothy 
which has hitherto puzzled scholars. But he dis- 
cusses the matter from a purely historical point of 
view, and only incidentally refers to theological 
questions. Unfortunately, too, he accepts the view 
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that the whole of chapter 13 of Hebrews is an 
integral part of the Epistle, and therefore the only 
conclusion possible is that since Paul wrote vv.?8-5 
to the Corinthian Church, and since these verses 
belong to Hebrews, Paul must have composed the 
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whole Epistle! He contends that Hebrews is the 
letter referred to in 1 Co 5°. The difference in style 
between Hebrews and Paul’s Epistles he explains 
by suggesting that either Barnabas or Apollos acted 
as Paul’s amanuensis, and polished his style !] 


Confribufions and Comments. 


‘Fen Thousand Times Ten 
Thousand.’ 


THis is how the A.V. and the R.V. render the 
phrase pupiddes pupiddov in Rev 54. But is it 
a correct and legitimate rendering? Mupiddes 
pupiadwv does not literally signify ‘ten thousand 
times ten thousand.’ Mupiddes is plural as well as 
pupiddov, and the phrase naturally denotes a huge 
indefinite number—' myriads of myriads, as Dr. 
Moffatt translates it. And yet Moulton equates 
pupiddes pvpiddwv with the exact number 
100,000,000, and quotes a few words from J. G. 
Smyly in which it is assumed that in the Apocalypse 
passage the phrase bears that definite meaning 
(Grammar, ii. 168 f.). : 

In Dn 72°, which the Apocalyptist seems to have 
had in his mind, the English Versions are justified 
in rendering ‘ten thousand times ten thousand,’ 
for there the Aramaic denotes exactly ‘a myriad of 
myriads.’ Both the LXX and Theodotion have 
the literal rendering pvprar pupiddes, the phrase 
occurring also in the Greek of 1 Enoch 14”. 

In Rev 9!*, where we have dis pupiddes pupiddwv, 
the dés presumably narrows the meaning down to 
‘two hundred millions, inasmuch as a definite 
number seems to be required by the statement 

that follows: ‘I heard the number of them.’ 

What I am wondering is whether the Greek 
phrase pupiddes pvpiddwy can denote exactly ten 
thousand times ten thousand, or one hundred 
millions, as the English Versions and Moulton and 
some of the great expositors of the Apocalypse, 
English and German, interpret it. Had it some- 
how acquired that definite meaning ? Is the ‘ten 
thousand times ten thousand’ of the English 
Versions intended to be understood, not in its 
exact and literal sense, but as a vast indefinite 
number? Did the translators assume that 
pupiddes pupradwy must have had the same mean- 
ing as the phrase in Daniel? I have consulted 
some of my learned friends on both sides of the 


Atlantic, but they have not been able to furnish 
an explanation or justification of the rendering of 
the English Versions in Rev 54. Perhaps some 
reader of THE Exposirory TIMES may have some 
comment to make on the matter. 


J. Huew Micwaert. 
Emmanuel College, Toronto. 


What is Christianity 2 


I VENTURE to write a few lines in connexion 
with my article on ‘ What is Christianity ?’ which 
appeared in THE Exposirory Times for June. 
Since writing the article, I have read the valuable 
essay on “The Question of the Essence of Chris- 
tianity ’ by the late Dr. George Galloway (Religion 
and Modern Thought, T. & T. Clark, 1922). Dr. 
Galloway indicates clearly what the- problem is: 
‘How to unify and secure consistency between the 
personal valuations which express the essence for 
individual faith and the objective conception of 
the essence as a formative principle underlying 
the development of the Christian religion ’ (p. 276). 
He enunciates three ‘ broad principles which dis- 
tinguish the Christian outlook on the world and 
life’ (p. 278). These principles are: (x) the in- 
timate connexion of Christianity with Christ ; (2) 
the redemptive character of Christianity, in that 
it extends to men a message of salvation from sin ; 
and (3) the emphasis on a transcendent world 
wherein man’s ultimate destiny lies (pp. 279-280). 
The presence of these ‘permanent and _ typical 
principles’ ensures religious continuity, but they 
are not in fact the essence of Christianity. ‘The 
principles are general, and, if you like, formal, 
while the essence is living, concrete, and spiritual ’ 
(p. 281). ‘The essence of the Christian religion, 
which is reflected in the spiritual experience of a 
man or a society, is always envisaged in terms of 
value, and stands for what is felt to be deepest 
and most vital in the Christian faith. That which 
appeals to us most in the gospel we deem its essen- 
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tial message ’ (p. 282). I hope that these quotations 
will show that the whole essay is worthy of careful 


study by any one interested in the problem. 
G. J. Incuis. 
Stephenson Hall, Sheffield. 
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‘1 wrote afore in fer words’ 
(pb. iii. 3). 

Do these words refer to a previous letter by Paul, 
now lost? That has been suggested. But the 
words are generally interpreted as having reference 
to 1°f- or 214-82 in the same Epistle, where the 
Apostle speaks of the mystery of God’s will in pur- 
posing the salvation of the Gentiles. 

If, however, the destination of Ro 16 be Ephesus, 
the ‘ few words’ about the “ mystery ’ may be those 
of the doxology of Ro 16-27, which, as suggested 
by Weiss, may have been added by Paul himself, 
when the work of Tertius, his amanuensis, was done. 
The words read: ‘ according to my gospel and the 
preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revel- 
ation of the mystery, which was kept secret since 
the world began, but now is made manifest,’ etc. 


In Ephesians is written: “ how that by revelation 


he made known unto me the mystery (as I wrote 
afore in few words, etc.); which in other ages was 


not made known unto the sons of men, as it is now 


revealed,’ etcx 
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The resemblance amounts to practical repro- 
duction, and if Ro 16 was sent to Ephesus, the 
readers of the Ephesian Epistle would perhaps 
understand the ‘few words’ to be those of the 
doxology. They are certainly ‘few,’ whereas the 
above suggested passages in Ephesians itself are 
rather many and not few. 

Paul seems to be referring to words written by 
him, which had not been developed in their context, 
and what is said of the ‘ mystery ’ in the doxology 
are such words. 

As in ‘I wrote afore’ the words would in point of 
time precede the reference to them, and if the words 
in the doxology are the ones referred to, which 
themselves would hardly have been sent from Rome 
to Ephesus, the conclusion would be that the 
Ephesian Epistle is not of Roman origin, since the 
Apostle’s reference to the words imply that he was 
writing at no length of time after he ‘ wrote afore.’ 
It is true that the Pauline character of the doxology 
has been questioned, and that no time-indication of 
it Is given, but never has Rome been regarded as the 
place at which it was written. 

Granted, then, the Ephesian destination of the 
doxology, the above would strengthen the view 
that Philemon, Colossians, Ephesians, accepting 
them as a triad, are products of the Ephesian 
ministry (cf. Duncan, St. Paul’s Ephesian Mimsiry, 
54, 111 f., 287). Liynri DaviEs. 


Swansea. 


Entre Qlous. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, 1935-1936. 


The next issue of this magazine sees the beginning 
of its forty-seventh year, and some interesting 
arrangements are being made. Two new series may 
be announced now. In the first the Ten Com- 
mandments will be considered in the light of 
conditions to-day, and among the contributors will 
be Dr. A. Maude Royden, C.H.; Rev. James Reid, 
D.D.; Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D.D. 

The second series will be on ‘Important Old 
Testament Problems,’ and will take the place of the 
present series on-New Testament Problems which 
has aroused considerable interest. The New 
Testament articles will end for the time being, with 
a summary in the November issue by Professor 
Vincent Taylor, D.D. In the Old Testament series 
Professor T. H. Robinson will write on ‘ The Date of 
Exodus’; Professor W. O. E. Oesterley on “The Post- 
Exilic Community’; Principal H. Wheeler Robin- 


son on ‘Canonicity and Inspiration’; Professor 
D. C. Simpson on ‘The Chroniclers’; Professor 
E. O. James on ‘ The Development of the Idea of 
God in the Old Testament’ ; Professor H. H. Row- 
ley on ‘Some Problems in the Book of Daniel’ ; 
Professor C. R. North on ‘Sacrifice in the Old 
Testament’ ; Rev. A. R. Johnson on ‘ The Prophet 
in Israelite Worship’ ; and Dr. J. W. Jack on ‘ The 
Bearing of Archeology on Old Testament Criticism.’ 

Contributors of articles already arranged for 
outside these series include the Ven. A. E. J. Raw- 
linson, D.D.; Professor C. E. Raven, who will 
probably write on ‘The Content and Teaching of 
Theology ’ ; and Dr. F. J. Rae, Director of Religious 
Education, Aberdeen Training Centre. 
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